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NOTICE TO READER 
When you finish reading this magazine, place 
a 1-cent stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, 
and it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors destined to proceed overseas. No wrap- 
ping—no address. 
A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General 
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The Wilson Label Protects Your Table 


\ sexs have profited when you have one 


sure indication of the purity, quality and 
healthfulness of the food products you 
buy for your family. 
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You are benefited when you have one guide to 
the selection of your food products—one symbol 
upon which you can rest your judgment in con- 
fidence. You are protected not only in the 
purchase of the foods, but in their use. - 
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The Wilson label, wherever you see it, identi- 
fies a food product on which you can thoroughly 
rely. You may depend upon the cleanliness, 
wholesomeness and excellence of Wilson pro- 
ducts. Their appearance alone will endorse all 
we say of them and all that the Wilson label 
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VERYTHING bearing the Wilson label 
has been selected, handled and prepared 
with respect. By this respect we mean 

the same thoughtfulness and carefulness with 
which your own mother would prepare the 
favorite dish for the family. 
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Our dealers—including your dealer, we hope— 
are éndeavoring to interest you in Wilson 


food products. 
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They are featuring our “Certified Brand” 
canned fruits, vegetables and table specialties 
—with our “money back” quality guarantee; 
Majestic Ham, Bacon and Lard, Clearbrook 
Eggs and Dairy Products. 


means. 
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We mean that the phrase “The Wilson Label 
Protects Your Table” shall convince you of its 
truth. The only way in which it can convince 


you satisfactorily is through your actual experi- 
ence in using Wilson food products in your 


The familiar “W-shaped” Wilson label, with 
the “big red W” trade mark, stands for our good 
faith and our pledge to you that Wilson food 
products are exactly what we say they are. 
You can buy them with the fullest confidence 


own home. in their quality. 





A partial list of Wilson’s Certified Food Products 


Apricots Cherries Jams Oleomargarine Pineapple 
Asparagus Tips Chili Sauce Jellies Olives Plums 
Blackberries Corn Beef Hash Loganberries Ox Tongue 
Blueberries Gooseberries Lunch Tongue Peaches 
Catsup Green Peas Mince Meat Peach Butter 


Strawberries 
String Beans 
Pork and Beans Sweet Corn 
Raspberries Tomatoes 
Sardines Veal Loaf 
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CHICAGO 


War Time Recipes—our book tell- 
ing how to economize in using meats 
will be sent you free if you write us a 
postal request and give us the names 
of your grocer and meat dealer. 
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— os TELEPHONE 
®) A call for Mr. 

Wharton!’’ 
called the telephone clerk, turn- 
ing from her instrument. 

The slap, slap, slap! of a wide 
paste brush on paper, which had 
been vying with the endless click- 
ing of typewriters in the busy 
office, ceased abruptly as the paper 
hanger left his table to answer 
the call. At the same instant the 
rasping of a buzzer beneath Tommy Reynolds’s 
desk caused that young man to rise quickly 
and disappear through a door marked Private 
into the manager’s office. 

‘* Who turned on that steam again? ’’ de- 
manded an irritated feminine voice in the main 
office. ‘It’s hot enough in here to boil anyone 
alive. And the smell of that paste— Ugh!’’ 

‘*Of course the boss had to have it done the 
day before Christmas, when everyone is tired 
and mad and busy!’’ a girl at an adjoining desk 
exclaimed. ‘‘ There weren’t enough people and 
things to fall over without having a paper 
hanger round!’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ another girl suggested mildly, 
‘‘the boss thinks it won’t do for Crane & Com- 
pany to have that big smoke spot on the wall 
any longer than is absolutely necessary. ’’ 

Miss Babcock, the first speaker, was not to 
be soothed. ‘*Well, /’m going to open a window 
and get some fresh air!’’ 

Inside the manager’s office Mr. Gregory was 
giving Tommy Reynolds his instructions. ‘‘Go 
right over to the bank with this check,’’ he 
said as he wrote his name across the back of 
the paper. 

Taking the check, Tommy hastened into the 
outer office. He paused at his desk, slipped one 
corner of the check under the rubber foot of a 
wire basket filled with orders, and began to 
put on his overcoat. At that moment Miss 
Babcock proceeded to gratify her desire for 
fresh air by flinging up a window near by. A 
tremendous blast of cold winter air rushed into 
the room. Wild confusion reigned among the 
employees of the office near the open window. 
The air filled abruptly with fluttering papers 
and wildly grabbing hands. 

**Put it down!’’ 

‘Shut the window, somebody !’’ 

Tommy’s flat-top desk was nearest the 
window and suffered most of all. His order 
basket, piled high, contributed a fluttering 
deluge of sailing papers, which,as Miss Babcock 
closed the offending window with an impatient 
bang, settled slowly to the floor. 

The paper hanger, returning from the tele- 
phone, found himself just in time to. prevent 
his freshly pasted strip of wall paper, aided by 
the sudden breeze, from slipping to the floor. 
Since it was all ready to go on the wall, he 


deftly caught it and, slapping it against the | 


plastered surface, quickly brushed and tapped 
it into place. 

With his coat half on, Tommy Reynolds 
whirled about; his first thought was of the 


check caught by one corner under the wire | 
order basket. It was gone! Flinging off his | with the better.’ 
coat, he joined the rest in picking up papers | 
from the floor. When he had gathered all he | knocked at the manager’s door. For- 
could find he placed the loose pile on top of his | 
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desk and searched them hurriedly. A quick | 


glance at the wall clock showed that it was | 
quarter of three-o’clock. If he were to get to 
the bank before it closed, he had not a moment 
to lose. | 

He went through the pile of papers twice, | 
but the missing check was not among them. | 
Again he searched the floor; he examined the 
contents of the wastebasket and he even 
dragged his heavy desk from its position to see 
whether the check could have blown under it. | 
A second glance at the clock showed him that | 
it was eleven minutes of three. The situation 
was becoming desperate. To-morrow would be 
Christmas—and the next day, Sunday. What- 
ever Mr. Gregory’s reason for wishing the check 
cashed immediately, it would soon be too late 
to get it cashed before Monday morning of the 
following week. 

Tommy hastily appealed to his fellow em- 
ployees, and they joined him in a search of other 
desks, piles of papers and wastebaskets; but 
their efforts were fruitless. By this time it was 
so late that it was useless to think of reaching 
the bank before the doors closed. 

Tommy told Miss Greene, the cashier, of his 
predicament. ‘‘I’ll have to go in and tell Mr. 
Gregory about it before long,’’ he said with a 
groan. 

‘*It’s too bad, Tommy,’’ she replied. ‘*‘Al- 


‘*Mr. Gregory,” Tommy 
said, plunging at once into 
his confession, ‘‘I slipped 
a corner of that check under my wire order 
basket for a minute while I put on my coat 
to go to the bank: Miss Babcock opened the 
window next my desk, and the wind blew 
papers all over the floor. That check blew 
away with the rest, and I’ve looked every where 
for it, and I can’t find it.’’ 

‘*You haven’t been to the bank yet, and 


“NOW I'M GOING TO TELL 
YOU SOMETHING THAT 
NOT ANOTHER SOUL IN THE OFFICE 
EXCEPT MR. GREGORY KNOWS” 


| was already Christmas, he reflected as he 
| glanced at the clock. The hands were exactly 
| together at five minutes past one. 

| A little later Tommy noticed with a slight 
| start that the office was deserted. Except Miss 


you’ve lost that check!’’ cried the manager. | Greene and Mr. Gregory, everyone else had 
‘*You don’t mean to tell me —’’ The big man | gone. Even as he glanced toward the cashier’s 
stopped abruptly and sat staring straight ahead | office the light above her desk went out, the 


of him. The sudden silence was ominous. 
Trembling from head to foot, Tommy stood 
waiting. The subdued confusion of the outside 
office was hardly noticeable above the ticking 
of the little desk clock as it measured the sec- 
onds into minutes. 

‘*Go find that check, and don’t come in here 
again till you do!’’ said Mr. Gregory suddenly. 

Tommy turned, fied through the door and 
collapsed into the chair at his desk. 

There was much—very much—work to be 
finished before the holiday, and Tommy real- 
ized that until that was done he must postpone 
further search for the check. Sick through and 


| wire door snapped shut, and Miss Greene 


| crossed the outer office to Tommy’s desk. 

‘*Tommy,’’ she said, drawing up a chair, 
‘**T know just how you feel. You’re discour- 
aged, you feel like throwing up your job with 
the firm, and you think Mr. Gregory’s a hard 
boss. But now put yourself for a minute in his 
| Place. He’s been working late every night for 
| the last two months—harder than any of us. 
| Then Clancy set a wastebasket afire, nearly 
made a panic in the oftice and smoked the wall 
all up, and now you go and lose a bad-account 
| check that he’s been after for months. 

‘*Now I’m going to tell you something that 








though it wasn’t your fault altogether, yet it 
was careless of you to let a 
check get out of your hands 
even for an instant, especially 
after it had been indorsed and 
anyone could cash it. I hap- 
pen to know all about that 
check. It came in the mail this 
afternoon from a man 
who has been owing us 
a bill for a long time. 
When the check came 
Mr. Gregory was a little 
suspicious and called up 
the bank. They told 
him he had better get 
it cashed immediately, 
before the account wag 
overdrawn. So you see 
why he wanted to get 
it in this afternoon. 
**Still,’’ Miss Greene 
went on, ‘‘if it’s cashed 
the first thing Monday 
morning, it can’t make 
so very much difference. 
But—you must find it. 
If you shouldn’t, Mr. 
Gregory would have to 
stop payment on it at 
the bank and write Mr. 
Giltner for another, and the 
chanees are that that gentle- 
man would take advantage of 
our carelessness in losing it 
and refuse to send it again. 
And the firm would be out $98.61. 
Now go and tell Mr. Gregory just 
how it is—the sooner you have it over 































Sick with apprehension, Tommy 


tunately, Mr. Gregory was alone. 


through with apprehension and despair, he | not another soul in the office except Mr. Gregory 
forced himself to bend te his tasks. An hour of knows. I wasn’t going to tell you for fear it 
hard work steadied him somewhat. By supper | would discourage you, but I think maybe it 


time he had regained his equilibrium. 
On this last day—the last night even—of the 
holiday rush, Tommy knew he could expect 


little help or sympathy from any of the other | 
dozen employees round him. For the last month | 


the night work had been growing heavier. 
Beginning with eight o’clock, the hour for 
stopping had gradually grown later, until 
during the last week midnight had been reached 
—and passed—by some of the office force. 

As Tommy returned from a hasty supper 
and the busy evening wore on, if became appar- 
ent that the small hours of the morning would 
come before the last of the weary toilers should 


depart for home. Mr. Gregory was always | 


among the last to leave; none worked harder 
than he. At midnight the light still shone 
steady and bright from his office. 
Late that afternoon, in, accordance with his 
usual custom, Mr. Gregory had given to Miss 
Greene for distribution among his em- 


ployees a small pile of envelopes. In each | 


envelope was a short personal note 
commending the recipient for faithful 
service during the past year and 
wishing him a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year; there 
was also in each envelope a gift 
of money proportionate to 
the employee’s position in 
the office. There was no 
envelope for Tommy this 
year—a fact that further 
inereased his misery. 

As the hour grew late 
and one after another of the office 
force finished his work and left 
for home with a cheery ‘‘Merry 
Christmas!’’ Tommy’s spirits sank lower 
and lower. Soon everyone would be gone, 
and his weary, hopeless search for that miss- 
ing check must begin. Christmas indeed! It 


| will help you instead. Robert, the young fellow 
| who used to have your job, was a great joker 
and tease. One afternoon about half past two 
he was waiting outside the cash window while 
I finished counting out a pile of bills that he 
was to take to the bank. The last bill happened 
to be a new, crisp one-hundred-dollar note. 

‘* ‘Whew!’ Robert exclaimed when he saw 
it. ‘You’re not going to faint at sight of so 
much money, are you, Miss Greene? Allow me 
to give you a little fresh air.’ 

‘*And before I knew what he was doing he 
had grabbed an electric fan and switched on 
the current so that the sudden blast of air came 
across the shelf and almost directly into my 
| face. That hundred-dollar bill went right up 
| into the air. Robert said it sailed clear to the 
| wall at the back end of my cage and then 
| Shot down toward the floor. I brought both 

hands down on top of the remaining bills and 
| kept them from scattering. 

‘*l was too thoroughly annoyed and exas- 
perated to speak a word. It was dark near the 
floor at the back end of my cage, and I couldn’t 
find the missing bill. Robert offered to help 

|me, but I was irritated and wouldn’t let him. 
| Instead, I sent him off to the bank with the rest 
| of the money while I locked my cage door and 
| Searched every nook and cranny for that bill. 
| ‘*At the end of half an hour I had to give it 
| up. It was as if the floor had opened and swal- 
lowed it up. When Robert returned from the 
| bank and learned that I couldn’t find it he was 
seared, for he knew that it was his thought- 
lessness that had done the mischief. The next 
morning he failed to appear for work, and we 
| have never seen or heard of him since. 
| ** Well, Mr. Gregory was very kind and 
| exonerated me of all blame, but I felt that 
| next to Robert I was responsible for losing 
that bill, and I made it up to the firm. It’s 
| two years now since that happened, and I had 
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THE HABIT OF THRIFT 4~ 


Gy Myron T. Herrick 


HEN I was a child, I received, in 

common with the children of my neigh- 

borhood and my time, a thorough, not 
to say drastic, religious training. The memory 
of the long, hot summer Sundays still lingers 
in my mind—the only summer days when we 
wore shoes. At half past nine o’clock we went 
to Sunday school, and from half past ten to 
twelve, or sometimes half past twelve, we lis- 
tened to a sectarian sermon, in the course of 
which the pastor gave detailed: descriptions of 
heaven and hell in such wise that both of them 
seemed, to my youthful mind, most unattrac- 
tive and undesirable. After the sermon we had 
a basket luncheon in the chureh, another long 
sermon followed, and at last in the late after- 
noon we made our escape and hurried home. 
What biiss to pull off our shoes and rest our 
fevered feet on’ the cool greensward, and to 
know that six delightful days were stretching 
out before us before another Sunday eame! 

The day school of that time was almost as 
unattractive as the Sunday school to the ordi- 
nary boy. Yet with all remembered discomforts 
how fondly I recollect those days of long ago! 
My father’s home was directly under the dome 
of the sky, and the sky touched the earth just 
beyond the boundaries of his farm. I thought 
my father a wise man to have chosen the centre 
of the universe for his home. That was my 
world. 

The horizon has widened with the years, yet 
as I look back it seems that the world contained 
more then than it contains now, for what was 
lacking in actuality I supplied by an untram- 
meled imagination. The training of youth has 
changed for the better since then, and our best 
Ameriean resouree—the boys and girls — is 
being better conserved in these days. The chil- 
dren of the last twenty-five years have received 
a more practical education than the children of 
my youth and have been better prepared to 


cope with the world. 
shoo! G 


? 2929 


Be with the war came the supreme test 





of our whole system of education, society 

and government, revealing many defects. 
Our happy condition of plenty and ease is 
changed, and the old order has gone, never to 
return. Those who have been wastrels, who 
have drifted with the current, profiting by the 
thrift of others, themselves incapacitated for 
real use, whether rich or poor, are now shown 
as undesirable citizens. There came a sudden 
demand for every man and woman to contrib- 
ute something in cash or in work toward the 
maintenance of our nation and the winning 
of the war. Then the value of training, of fru- 
gality and thrift, was revealed in all its whole- 
someness. 

In the last fifty years wealth had so vastly 
increased in this country that we had drifted far 
from the frugal habits of our pioneer ancestors. 
We have been the most extravagant people in 
the world. This great upheaval of war is 
destined to bring us back to the fundamental 
virtues of our race. It is no easy thing to 
change the careless habits of a lifetime, but the 


inherent strength of our people has asserted 
itself, and will be equal to preserving what we 
with our allies have won. It was our boys who 
in the nick of time turned the tide. It is on 
them and on the boys and girls at home that 
the future of America depends. 





GREAT historian once said that ‘‘civi- 
lization never reaches its highest state 
where the banana grows.’’ A rigorous 
climate and the struggle for existence in a new 
land were important elements in the making 
of our people. They implanted in our race the 


ee eee 
A says that profligacy is not virtue, 


parsimony is not virtue! Then where is virtue | 


to be found? Somewhere between, he says, is 
the golden mean; but in the last fifty years 
we Americans have been nearer to profligacy 
than to parsimony. How different would be 
the inevitable old age, which cannot be stayed, 
if thrift were as natural and as easy to practice 
as unthrift, virtue as vice! To save hard-earned 
money, to forego immediate pleasures, in order 
to provide comforts for the proverbial rainy 
day, is a hard but necessary discipline for 
youth to undergo. 

Although we are a commercial people, famil- 
iar with the uses of business, we make slight 
application ¢ © ~°n elementary business prin- 
ciples in our told and individual affairs. 
Every modern ‘usiness organization looks 
ahead and provides as well as it can for its 
future; it has its sinking fund, its surplus or 
reserve account, to provide for the payment 
of debts and to equalize the'ups and downs of 
commercial life. What those safeguards are in 
a well-managed business the savings - bank 
account, the prudent investment, the insurance 
policy should be to the household or to the 
individual—protection against the contingen- 
cies of life. Sickness, unemployment, building 
a home, educating children and establishing 
them in life, old age and death present a mul- 
titude of certain and uncertain demands and 
opportunities to every one of us. 

Yet we know that among Americans sys- 
tematic saving is the exception rather than 
the rule. By far the greater number of wage 
earners spend the whole of their earnings, 
and now their earnings are greater and their 
savings less than in less favorable years. 
Improvidence creates the necessity for public 
and private charity; it opens a field for the 
pawnshop and the loan ‘‘shark’’; it breeds 
anxiety and distress, crime and punishment. 

The habit of thrift is not born in us. A dog 





will bury a bone for to-morrow, and a squirrel 
will store food for the 
winter, but a child has 


present than to save for the future. Yet in 
the long run the great majority of us will 
learn that a contented life and an old age free 
from anxiety depend on economy and saving 
during the earning years, which pass all too 
quiekly. 

The two commonest enemies of thrift are 
carelessness in personal expenditures and waste 
in the household. Dr. Wiley estimates that one 
third of our food is wasted. There are few 
Amerigan households in which efficiency and 
economy would not save money and effort with- 
out in the least hurting the table. The wife 
may not earn money, but she has abundant 
opportunity to save it. You cannot increase 
your income half so easily as you can make it 
go farther. This war has had a most salutary 
effect in making us save food, although, even 
without war, we should soon have experienced 
that necessity. Especially here in America, 
where we have not only spent with lavish 
hands our own generous heritage but have 
overdrawn the account and trespassed on that 
of future generations, we, with our new vision, 
will find satisfaction in self-denial in order to 
give food to starving millions in other coun- 
tries. 

Keep an accurate record of expenses; the 
account book is the foe of extravagance. Put 
your money into a bank; it will last longer 
there and go farther than it will when you 
keep it in your pocket. Get into the habit of 
making your savings deposits regularly when 
you get your pay envelope or your dividend, 
and make up your mind to live on the re- 
mainder. Help yourself by the practice of 
thrift and you help your country. 

Make a careful estimate of your income; 
then make a budget of your expenditures. For 
convenience the family expenditures may be 
grouped under the following heads: food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, operating expenses and advance- 
ment, or higher life. Operating expenses are 
for fuel, light, telephone, household supplies, 
equipment and service. Advancement and 
higher life are very general terms for a group 
that includes savings, investments, insurance, 
health, education, church, benevolence, travel, 
entertainment, and so forth. 


should be learning the value of money 

by handling money. A regular allowance 
should provide not only for the so-called 
**spending’’ or ‘‘pocket money’’ but for sav- 
ings and for necessary schoolbooks and cloth- 
ing. Habits of care and thought in spending 
and saving should be formed as a part of a 
child’s early education. 


Te girl and the boy of high-school age 





to be taught to putsome- 
thing by for the time 
of need. It is easier to 


live and spend in the Ambassador to 





almost forgotten all about it, but your losing 
that check to-day brought it all back. ’’ 

‘“*That’s the reason Mr. Gregory stopped 
calling me down all of a sudden after I’d told 
him about the check this afternoon!’’ Tommy 
exclaimed. 

‘*Of course it was,’’ replied Miss Greene. 
‘“*He was thinking of Robert. Now, I don’t 
want you to make the mistake that Robert 
made. Whether you find that check or not, you 
stick. ’’ 

‘*Miss Greene, you’ve helped me a great 
deal, and I want you to know I appreciate it. 
It’s when a fellow is down and nobody seems 
to care that it’s hard.’’ 

‘“Yes, I know,’’ said Miss Greene softly. 

For a few moments after Miss Greene had 
gone, Tommy sat with his head sunk into his 
hands. He was very tired. He had rather go 
home and sleep than look for a lost check. The 
sudden roll and rattle of Mr. Gregory’s desk top 
as it closed roused him. The door of the man- 
ager’s office opened, and Mr. Gregory came out. 

‘‘Well, my boy, how are you coming on? 
Found that check yet?’’ 

‘*No, sir, I haven’t,’’ Tommy replied. ‘‘I’ve 
only just finished my other work ; but I’m going 
to find it if it’s in this office.’’ 

‘‘That’s the talk. Go after it—now, while 
there’s nobody round to bother you. Report to 
me the first thing Monday morning how you 
come out. Good night. ’’ 

‘*Good night, sir,’’? answered Tommy as the 
door closed behind his employer. 

He was alone. Only the slow, measured tick 
of the big wall clock broke the silence. How 
different that ticking was from the nerve- 
racking sounds of the busy day! Turning on 
all the lights, Tommy began his search. He 
rolled every desk aside from its place to bare 


.| remote to Tommy to be worth considering seri- 





the floor beneath, then 
put them back again; 
he searched thoroughly 
through every waste- 
basket. Finally, he en- 
tered Miss Greene’s cage 
—she had thoughtfully left the wire 

door unlocked for him —and with a 
movable electric light began to peer 
between the tubes of the radiators from end 
to end, and behind and underneath them. 

As he rose from inspecting the last radiator 
he heaved a sigh of disappointment. There was 
only one other place in the whole office worth 
investigating, and that was under and behind 
the letter-file cabinet that stood against the 
wall just outside Miss Greene’s wire cage. 

Of course there were other possibilities: the | 
check might have fluttered out the window 
or fallen without being noticed into one of 
the few desk drawers that were now locked; 
or some one might have instantly recognized 
its value and, amid the temporary confusion, 
stolen it; but those possibilities seemed too 





ously, and he turned his attention to the filing 
cabinet. 

The big case was heavy, but by moving each 
end out alternately a little at a time he man- 
aged to hitch it as far as its own thickness from 
the wall. The dust of years lay thick on the 
floor and hung from the brown wall paper 
behind it. 

‘*Good chance to do a little cleaning up, 
anyhow!’’. Tommy muttered. 

He got the office broom and dustpan and set 
to work to sweep up the dirt. Suddenly the 
wooden baseboard separated from the plastered 
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wall behind with a startling crack! The sharp 


For more than thirty 
years I have been con- 
nected with the Society 
for Savings in Cleve- 


France. Since land, a mutual savings 


bank founded in 1849, which now has nearly 
a hundred thousand depositors and about sev- 
enty million dollars in deposits and surplus. 
There I have a chance to watch the growth 
of the habit of thrift and the effect of it on 
depositors and on the community. I have seen 
many boys and girls lay the foundations of 
financial independence by their savings ac- 
‘counts in which they laid aside regularly a 
part. of their earnings. 

‘Mutual banks are in a sense altruistic. They 
are not formed for profit, but to encourage 
thrift and savings. There are six hundred 
thirty of such mutual savings banks in 
United States, and some of them are 
than a hundred years old. Their 
deposits are more than four billions of 
—nearly two thirds of the savings 
of the country—and represent the accounts of 
eight and a half million depositors. Millions 
of these accounts belong to boys and girls. 


Te savings bank serves more than its de- 
positors: it serves the community and the 
country. Seattered dollars can accomplish 
little, but if gathered into a common fund they 
grow in power. It is like the organization of a 
city fire department: if every man had a water 
tank in his dwelling for fire protection, he 
might be able to put out a small fire in his 
house; but if the water in all the tanks is 
collected in one great reservoir, cheaper and 
better protection can be given to the whole city. 
So the constructive force of the people’s sav- 
ings, gathered into the savings banks as the 
waters of little streams are gathered in a mighty 
reservoir, and poured out again through many 
channels to earn for the depositors by building 
the houses, factories, railways and steamships 
that are the visible evidences of a country’s 
wealth, is beyond comprehension. That force 
has been our mightiest weapon of offense and 
defense in the war. Millions of the savings of 
our boys and girls bought thrift stamps and 
Liberty bonds. : 

The savings account is a living, working force 
in the community and the nation. It works 
not only for its owner but for the multitude; 
but its first aim is its most beneficent one—to 
protect the individual and the family as a busi- 
ness house is protected by its surplus, its 
reserve, its sinking fund. The habit of thrift 
that the savings account encourages is one of 
the first and highest virtues, the foundation 
of character, the beginning of a successful 
career. 

The advice that Benjamin Franklin gave the 
young men of his generation comes down to 
us through more than a hundred years with 
added force to-day, when a distressed and war- 
wasted world has special need to husband its 
resources : 

“Save, young man, and become respectable 
and respected. It is the surest way. If you 
would be wealthy, think of saving as well as 
of getting. The way to wealth is as plain as 
the way to market; it chiefly depends on two 
words—industry and frugality. ’’ 





looking closer he saw 
that on either side of 
the filing cabinet the 
board had long been 
warped. With a thrill 
he wondered whether the lost check 

could have slipped down in the narrow 
space between the baseboard and the wall. 
‘Steam heat from the radiators is what 
warped the board,’’ he said to himself as he 





looked round for some thin, flat instrument with | 


which to explore the narrow space. 

The steel ink scratchers and the letter openers 
were all too short; the rulers were too thick. 
At last Tommy cut a long strip of stiff paste- 


| board, which served the purpose admirably. 
| Beginning near the corner of the room where 


the crack started, he pushed the piece of 
pasteboard along the crack toward the filing 
cabinet. : 
Presently he struck some dbject, and, with 
his heart pounding fast, worked to bring it 
into view; but it proved to be only an old 


stamped envelope, and with an exclamation of | 


disgust he cast it aside. 

Continuing his search, he reached the wire 
partition that separated the cashier’s office 
from the outer office. 

““Might as well make a good job of it while 
I’m at it,’’ he said to himself. 

He got up from the floor and, going round 
into the inner office, continued his investigation 


of the crack. He had scarcely advanced three | 


feet when his strip of pasteboard again encoun- 
tered some obstruction. 
Tommy brought the object into view. For a 
moment he stared at it with widening eyes; 
then he pulled it from the crack. 

In his hands he held, still crisp and stiff— 


The next instant | 


As Tommy rose to his feet a little selfish 
choke of self-pity came into his throat. Miss 
Greene would have a happy Christmas now. 
Then, with a sudden impetuous rush, a fierce, 
startling temptation assailed him. No one 
could possibly ever know! He could make 
good the lost check, probably keep his position, 
and even get some pity from his fellow em- 
ployees—from Miss Greene at least. Pity from 
Miss Greene! After stealing a hundred dollars 
from her! Why, she was the best friend he had! 
She had tried her best to hearten him when 
things had looked black and hopeless. And he 
was thinking of stealing a hundred-dollar bill 
that she probably needed a great deal more 
than he needed it! 

‘*Finding is keeps!’’ he muttered. ‘‘But not 
when you know who the owner is. And any- 
how—what kind of a fellow am 1?’’ 

The struggle was over. Tommy hurried to 
his desk and scribbled a note: 

My dear Miss Greene. Merry Christmas! I found 
this bill at the back end of your office in a crack 
behind the baseboard. Tommy. 

He inclosed the note and the bill in an 
envelope, which, after he had sealed and ad- 
| dressed it, he placed securely in the inner 
pocket of his coat. Then he returned to his 
| task of probing the remaining length of crack 
|in the cashier’s office. He quickly finished it, 

tried the board upon the other three sides of 
the outer office, which yielded nothing, and 
finally brought up at Clancy’s desk, where 
he slumped wearily into the chair. Dropping 
_ his chin into his hands, he stared moodily at 
the wide panel of fresh paper that the paper 
| hanger had so recently put on the wall between 
| the big windows. 

‘* Mr. Gregory doesn’t mean to be harsh. 





sound attracted Tommy’s attention, and upon | Miss Greene’s long-lost hundred-dollar bill! | Why couldn’t Clancy have waited till after 











Christmas to set his old wastebasket afire? 
That plain paper is too light-colored, but I 
suppose ave 

His jumbled reflections ceased abruptly. 
His eyes suddenly narrowed and concentrated 
themselves on a dark-brown rectangular out- 
line on the buff-colored wall in front of him. 
Silently, with a swift leap of uncertain hope, he 
drew out his pocket knife, strode over to the 
wall and with three quick strokes slit down 
one side and across the top and the bottom of 
the dark, damp spot. Bending back the flap 
of paper that he had cut from the wall, he 
tried with trembling thumbs to separate its 





his fingers; but presently it yielded, and he 
slowly peeled from the still damp inner sur- 
face of the wall paper—the missing check! 
It was somewhat blurred, but otherwise un- 
harmed. 

Pressing back the flap of paper against the 
wall, Tommy smoothed it firmly into place 
until the three slits were scarcely noticeable. 
Then, placing the check beneath a blotter and 
a heavy weight, he sat down for a moment to 
let it dry out and to recover from his excite- 
ment. He glanced up at the clock. The hands 
showed half past two. As he was speculating 
on the extraordinary place in which he had 


edge into two pieces. For a moment he thought | discovered the lost check, the telephone rang 
that he held indeed only one thickness between | with sudden, startling clearness in the silent 
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office. To his astonishment it was Mr. Greg- | 


ory’s heavy voice that came over the wire. 
‘*Is that you, Tommy ?’’ it asked. 
‘*Yes, sir,’’ answered Tommy. 


‘*Yes, sir, I have.’’ 


‘*Under a strip of wall paper that the paper 
hanger put on this—I mean yesterday—after- 


down on a fresh-pasted strip of paper, and he 
put it on the wall without seeing the check. I 
happened to notice the dark spot on the wall 
where the paste wet through the paper. But, 
Mr. Gregory, I found something else! I found 
that hundred-dollar bill that Miss Greene lost 





THE SECRET KI 


Gsy Archibald Rutledge 


“3 HAT dog is that barking down there 
in the pasture, Lewis?’’ 

Lewis, the negro foreman, turned 
his good ear toward the great tract of old fields 
and thickets where the stock of Fairlawn plan- 
tation roamed. Borne up on the breeze came 
the high, excited, rasping bark of a dog that 
had some creature at bay. 

Blake Hampden did not like the sound. He 
had half-wild hogs in the pasture ; and all they 
needed to make them wholly wild was a dog 
torun them. He had a big drove of sheep there ; 
and when a dog that has acquired the dangerous 
habit of hunting alone ever gets among sheep, 
disaster follows. When hungry’ dogs begin to 
roam, the stock raiser is in peril. Hampden 
felt apprehensive; nor was he reassured by 
Lewis’s vague remark that ‘‘it must be some- 
body’s dog.’’ 

‘Step down there, Lewis, and see about it,’’ 
said the planter. ‘‘Find out what he is after. 
And make sure to get close to the dog so that 
you can tell whose it is.’’ 

In less than ten minutes Lewis came running 
back toward the house. Hampden saw him 
coming and, quickly taking down his rifle from 
the gun rack in the hall, stepped out to meet 
him. 

‘*What is it, Lewis?’’ 

The panting and disheveled man, with eyes 
wide, leaned weakly against the little rose- 
garden fence. 

‘*A wild dog,’’ he said, ‘‘was killin’ the 
sheep. He done kill five before I come. He done 
kill the young ram and 
four ewes. He gone now. 
He run off when he done 
see me.’’ 

‘*Whose dog was it?’’ 

As Hampden put the 
question, his searching 
look discovered in the face 
of Lewis something that 
he did not like. The ne- 
gro’s eyes were on the 
ground. When they were 
lifted, they did not meet 
the white man’s eyes, but 
roamed back toward the 
pasture where the tragedy 
had occurred. 

‘*T dunno who dog, sah. 
When I come up, he run 
off.’’ 

But the tone was not 
convincing, and the avert- 
ed eyes told their story. 
Hampden knew that the 
negro was hiding some- 
thing, but he decided to 
push him no further tor 
the moment. 

‘*Where are the sheep ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘““Two by Dark Pond, 
sah, and three in the 
graveyard. ’’ 

The planter said no 
more, but started imme- 
diately for the pasture. His 
swift walk took him down a fragrant avenue, 
arched with vast and sombre live oaks, then 
along a stretch of sandy road, and then into a 
winding, thicket - bordered path that brought 
him within sight of Dark Pond. 

On the borders of that spectral woodland 
pool, ringed with gray cypresses, from the 
branches of which pendant moss hung like 
banners of silence, he found the two sheep. 
Their pitiful bodies were huddled against the 
groups of cypress knees. The killer’s work, the 
planter saw, had been very savage. Farther 
on, in a densely thicketed tract where low and 
humble mounds showed where the plantation 
negroes of an earlier day were sleeping, Hamp- 
den came upon the other three sheep. He also 
found a fourth one that Lewis had not seen. 
One of them had been the handsomest young 
ram in the flock; another was a gentle ewe 
that his children had petted. On her-torn neck 


was still a shred of the faded blue ribbon that | the dusk of -pines and oaks. Again he came to | 





for the evening meal; but nowhere 
was there sound or movement. The 
drove of sheep, he knew, would be 
huddled, terrified, in some corner by 
the creek, or in some far thicket of 
the pasture. And the secret killer? 

In a community that is sparsely 
settled it is not hard to pick out a sheep- 
killing dog. Hampden knew all the dogs in 
the pinelands near the plantation ; and he knew 
that there was one dog only that could kill 
sheep as his sheep had been killed. 

What he saw at the pasture crossroads con- 
firmed his opinion. In the damp sand were the 
fresh tracks of a very large dog; and the planter 
knew from the character of the prints that the 
maker of them had gone along guiltily. If not, 
why did the tracks show that the creature had 
paused to look back and to listen, had broken 
into a wild run, and had then paused again 
with tense craftiness? Hampden had been a 
woodsman too long not to be able to read the 
meaning of those signs. 

‘“‘It’s that gray brute that belongs to West 
McConner,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘He’s a negro 
with whom I prefer to have no dealings; no 
one has yet proved that it was not West who 
killed those timber cruisers in Wambaw 
Swamp. Now I know why Lewis didn’t recog- 
nize the dog: he is more afraid of West than he 






IN A MOMENT HE SAW A GREAT GRAY FORM CLEAR A BUSH AND LEAP AT THE CHILD 


is of anyone else in the world; and all the | identity his plan of action was clear: he would | been a favorite with 
|go straight to West McConner’s house and | 


negroes have the same dread. Moreover, this 
is the dog that West swears by; it’s the same 
one that caught a buck last summer on the 
edge of the river.’’ 


But, convinced though he was, the planter | 


wanted more evidence. He did not care to 
approach the half-wild negro of sinister repu- 


tation without a clear story—not because he | 


had any fear of West, but because he did not 
wish to bring such a charge against any man’s 
dog unless he had proof. That he did not have; 
but as he stood alertly in the road he believed 
that he could get it. 

The sun was aflame in the crests of the 


sombre pines as the planter reéntered the lonely | 


region of deep thickets, old fields, and sandy 
wastes grown to broom sedge and young pines. 


With a certain feeling of eeriness he passed | 





along the silent road, which was shadowy in 


his little daughter had tied there with laughter | Dark Pond and looked out over its cold, gleam- 


and delight. 


ing waters. Making a round of the pasture, he | 
Leaving that melancholy scene, the planter | at last returned to the crossroads, beyond which | 
came out into the pasture road. The blank | lay the wide pinelands. Here, he thought, he | 


silence oppressed him. It was after midday, | would take a stand and wait. The killer was 
and wild life should have been moving round | sure to return; and probably he would come 


by this familiar route. Whether he 
would come before night was an- 
other matter; but here at least 
Hampden would wait— Hampden 
and his rifle. 

Over the solitary forest the sun 
: slowly sank. A faint breeze touched 
the tresses of the pines so that they murmured 
and waved. Far off in the pinelands the planter 
heard a slight movement: he saw a deer, coming 
forth in the late afternoon to roam delicately. 
Even while he was looking at the graceful 
creature, another and a far different form 
caught his sight. It was quite near him in one 
of the paths through the broom sedge that led 
into the road. He saw the gray bulk, the heavy 
and cruel head, the sharp ears set at an angle 
of craftiness; it was West McConner’s dog 
coming back to his kill. 

With slow precision the planter lifted his 
| rifle. He was a dead shot; and if ever he had 
| wanted to score cleanly, this was the moment. 
| But, alert as he had been, the gray brute had 
| been more alert than he. Hampden found his 
rifle sighted against a blank space in the wood- 
land path. A moment later he saw the dog 
| far off in the woods, running wildly—running 

with that uncanny abandon and speed that is 
the unfailing sign of such a creature’s guilt. 

Now that Hampden was certain of the killer’s 





ORAWN BY R. L. LAMBDIN 





demand the dog. 

A short walk brought him to the negro’s 
lonely cabin, which stood in a brown cotton 
field. To the planter’s rap on the door there 
| Was no response. He waited a moment and 
| then turned back toward the road. There, to 
his surprise, he saw West McConner standing, 
with Buddy, his little boy, beside him. 

Hampden spoke to him quietly but firmly. 
On the negro’s face and over his form there 
| came a certain tense alertness, a guarded cun- 
| ning, that revealed the spirit of the man. West 

did not look like a dangerous black man; he 
was no giant, scowling of face and menacing 
| of attitude. On the contrary he was a small 
| mulatto. His face could easily assume an ex- 
pression of blandness; his voice was mild. But 
although his stature was below the medium, his 
muscles had a certain ruggedness that showed 
their fitness. His shirt and trousers hung loosely 
on him; his head and his feet were bare. 

What Blake Hampden had to say West 
McConner received in silence. At last he said 
in tones of quiet assurance, ‘‘That ain’t my 
dog, sah; I think you must be mistaken.’’ 





| Christmas with it to-morrow. ’”’ 
‘*How are you coming on? Found it yet?’’ | 





two years ago. It was down in a crack between 
the baseboard and the wall at the back end of 
her office. And I’m going to give-her a Merry 


Mr. Gregory’s voice seemed suddenly to grow 


| deeper over the wire as he replied: 
**Thought you would. Where was it?’’ | 


‘* Well, Tommy, if Miss Babeoek hadn’t 
opened the window and the wind hadn’t blown 


| in and—well, you know the old proverb, ‘It’s 
noon. It must have blown over and stuck face | 


an ill wind that blows nobody good.’ You get 
right home now, quick, and go to bed. And— 
Tommy—listen. Before you leave, go into my 
office and raise the top to my desk—it’s un- 
locked—and you’ll find an envelope there for 
you— your envelope! Good-by and Merry 
Christmas to you!’’ 


3: ae 


‘“*T know the dog,’’ said the planter, ‘‘and 
he was in my pasture not half an hour ago. 
He was on his way back to the sheep he had 
killed, or else to kill others. ’’ 

**No, sah, that dog was lookin’ for Buddy 
and me. We been down the road, lookin’ for 
my cow, and that dog was followin’ and lookin’ 
for we. Ain’t that so, Buddy ?’’ 

The boy, who was about five years old, 
stared up with wide eyes. ‘‘Yes, sah,’’ he an- 
swered. 

He had learned when a question from his 
father demanded an affirmative reply. 

‘*You see, sah,’’ West went on, ‘‘my dog 
didn’t kill no sheep. That must be a dog from 
the settlement down the river.’’ 

‘*Now, West,’’ said the planter in a matter- 
of-fact tone, ‘‘I know your dog. I know what 
he did to that buck last summer. It takes a 
certain kind of beast to do that, and todo what 
was done to my sheep. More than that, West, 
I know you. I’ll give you until to-morrow 
morning to bring that dog up. He must be 
killed. ’’ 

‘*T will send the dog away,’’ said the negro 


| sullenly, ‘‘but you mustn’t kill him.’’ 


‘*No—no sending him away except on the 
longest journey he’s ever taken. It’s unlawful 
to keep a dog like that. If I kill him, I will 
give you a good dog; but you are to bring him 
to-morrow morning without fail. You under- 
stand, West?’’ 

The negro would not meet the planter’s gaze. 
Nor would he make any answer until Hampden 
had turned on his heel. 
Then the planter heard 
him mutter: 

‘“*Tf you ever kill my 
dog ae 

To that the white man 
paid no attention. He had 
laid out a course of action, 
and he intended to follow 
it: if West did not bring 
forth the killer in the 
morning, it would then be 
time -to try conclusions 
with the negro. 

Into the pasture Hamp-’ 
den returned. He decided 
that, to avoid further trou- 
ble for that day at least, 
he would round up the 
sheep and drive them into 
the stable lot near the 
house. 

But he could not find 
the frightened sheep. His 
search took him into al- 
most every part of the 
great pasture. He crossed 
and recrossed paths, pene- 
trated thickets and traced 
the river banks. It was 
now dusk. Suddenly, com- 
ing out on a twilight path, 
he was astonished to find 
himself face to face with 
Buddy. 

The child had always 
Hampden. His bright 
ways and his quaint, elfin manliness had made 


| a strong appeal to the planter. 


‘“‘Why, Buddy, what are you doing here?’’ 

‘*Pa say Lis lookin’ for a cow,’’ he answered 
with the pathetic craft of childhood. 

‘*Ah! Have you seen your dog?’’ 

‘*No, sah. ” 

‘*Well, it’s time you were starting home, 
Buddy ; but if you see my sheep, cail me.’’ 

The child turned away up the path. The 
planter followed him curiously until, coming 
to an old field where grew scrubby pines and 
oaks, he lost sight of the strange little figure. 

**T suppose,’’ he mused, as he turned into 
the road leading home, ‘‘that West sent that 
child here to find that brute of a dog. It’s a 
wonder, too; for if there’s anything by which 
West swears, it’s that little boy of his.’’ 

The planter had gone scarcely a hundred 
yards when a sound that chilled his blood 
broke the twilight silence of the misty pasture. 
It was a dog’s wild and rasping bark, desperate 
with excitement. It was back in the old field 
that he had just left. Moreover, he heard the 
heavy, thudding running of the terrified sheep. 





Grasping his rifle by the middle, the planter 
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ran swiftly down the road. When he reached | 
the border of the old field, he paused. Not far | 


discoverer. It was misty there in the old field, 
and the planter had had enough excitement to 


| 


that among the crowd were many musicians of 
no mean attainments—members of orchestras 


off he saw a ‘sheep galloping wildly; then he | shake his aim; but at the crack of the rifle the | especially ; she even thought that she recognized 


saw others. The stampede was coming his way. 
He knew what was behind them. 
get his shot. 

Just then, almost in front of him, he heard 


a small voice call, ‘‘O Cap’n! O Cap’n! Here’s | 
| lifting the boy in his arms to carry him home, 


the sheep!’’ 
It was little Buddy, calling him by the name 
of affection that the child used. 


The planter advanced, with his rifle cocked. | 


He could see the child now. The sheep, in the 


wildest distraction, were rushing past. Soon | 


the killer must appear. 


‘*You, there!’’ called a small voice. ‘*What | 


you doin’ ?’’ 


Hampden knew that the child saw the dog, | 
and that he was trying to stop him. In a} 
moment he saw a great gray form clear a bush | 


and leap at the child. The killer, caught in 
his bloody guilt, had turned on his human 


He would | 


gray form was hurled to earth. With him went 
the little child. 

Hurrying forward, Hampden found the dog 
dead. The child was unhurt, although his 
shirt was torn open at the neck. As he was 


a form loomed up in the mist; it was West 
McConner. 

‘*T have killed your dog, West,’’ said Hamp- 
den, pointing to the killer lying stretched on 
the ground. 

The negro made no reply; but the planter 
thought he saw his shoulders heave slightly. 

‘‘What have you to say about it, West?’’ 
asked Hampden. 

‘*Cap’n! How can I say anything?’’ cried 
West in a voice broken by emotion. ‘‘I done see 
the whole business happen. I’s glad—I’s glad!’’ 

Then West McConner broke down and wept. 


ANNE EXETER 
“Sy Grace S. Richmond 


Chapter Four, in which Lois has a new experience 


‘““TOIS, do you want an 
ie absolutely new expe- 
rience ?’’ 

Herrick Huntington spoke 
in his usual crisp tones over 
the telephone, but his sister read something 
new in the question and answered quickly: 

‘‘Of course, Rick. What is it?’’ 

‘«Haven’t time to explain. Catch the 7.02, or 
have Simpson bring you, and meet me at the 
Everingham at eight—usual place. All right?’’ 

‘‘Why, if you’re sure —’’ 

‘*‘Come on. You’ll be glad.’’ And Lois heard 
the distant receiver click upon its hook. 

An hour later, in street dress,—she had not 
had the chance to ask Herrick what she should 
wear, —she rose from the divan in the library 





4 
introductions, for, even as the 
Huntingtons entered, a large 
man with a booming voice was 
taking charge of affairs. 

When the announcements 
were over, the leader introduced Anne Exeter, 
speaking of her as if the audience already 
knew her; by the hearty round of applause 
that greeted Anne as she rose, Lois saw that 
it was not the first time she had sung in the 
place. Lois watched the slender girl make her 
way to the piano, where sat a black-haired 
young man with a foreign face. She was filled 
afresh with interest in Anne. 

Lois had never, from any point of view, seen 
an audience like this one, and she looked down 
intently into the hundreds of upturned faces, 


of the Everingham to meet her brother. He| wondering who and what the people were. 


came hurrying in at a great pace and, scarcely 
slackening speed, rushed his sister away into 
the street. With his arm in hers 
he hurried her expertly through 
the throngs upon the sidewalk. 

‘*Goodness! What in the 
world —’’ she began more than 
once, quite breathlessly; but he 
only laughed and bore her along 
faster than ever. 

‘* You’ll see soon enough. I 
can’t stop to explain much. We’re 
going to a Mitchell meeting. Ever 
heard of ’em?’’ 

‘‘No. What sort of thing —’’ 

‘*It’s Shayne Mitchell’s father’s 
affair. I went to one a week ago. 
It’s for foreigners —those who 
know English enough to under- 
stand lectures and plays, and 
things like that.’’ 

‘*But what hurry —’’ 

‘Your friend Anne is going to 
sing, first on the programme. See? 
Now, will you speed up a bit? I 
meant to meet you with my car, 
but Hugh borrowed it without 
asking—the beggar—and father’s 
got the sedan. ’’ 

Lois spent no more breath in 
questions, The mention of Shayne 
Mitchell and Anne Exeter was 
quite enough to send her flying 
anywhere. She had seen enough 
of the Exeters and of their special 
friends to be very sure that she 
wanted to see all of them that 
was possible without ‘‘rushing’’ 
them. 

Herrick guided her at top speed 
round a last corner and brought 
her suddenly to the side entrance 
of a large building, into which a 
few people were making their 
way. He hurried her up a stairway and pre- 
sented a ticket to a very blond young man 
at the top, who smiled and opened a small 
door. To her astonishment, Lois found herself 
ushered upon a platform that faced an audience 
of many hundred people. The platform was 
already almost full, but Herrick led the way 
between two rows of occupied chairs to the 
opposite side, and there Lois caught sight 
of several familiar faces. Two vacant chairs 
were evidently being kept for the two late 
comers. 

Mrs. Exeter and Anne, Lynn and Shayne 
Mitchell gave her silent but smiling greeting— 
Lynn’s taking place after a whisper from his 
mother. Lois’s seat was next Mrs. Exeter, and 
Lois was much pleased that the lady’s hand- 
clasp seemed especially friendly. The girl no- 
ticed again the charm of the fair face beneath 
the simple black hat. 

Next to Shayne Mitchell was a man of middle 
age, finely cut features and dignified bearing 
whom from a slight likeness to Shayne himself 
Lois took to be his father. It was too late for 





Working people, she thought, most of them, 
although none were shabby, and many were 
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“YOU ALL REMEMBER HIS BROTHER, MR. LAWRENCE EXETER, .. 
MEMORY WE, AS AMERICANS, DEEPLY HONOR" 








one or two of them. The pianist himself, 
Herrick whispered later, was an artist of some 
note. 

Lois glanced once at the faces in the little 
group of which she was a part. Mrs. Exeter’s 
was almost shining; Lynn’s was rapt; Shayne 
Mitchell’s was glowing rosily as if with pride. 
Herrick himself was leaning a little forward. 
This younger son of the Huntingtons was 
rather fair in coloring, in a healthy, ruddy 
way, and now, as Anne’s voice rolled richly 
across and across the big hall, his color rivaled 
Shayne’s. Lois became conscious that her own 
pulse was beating strongly and rapidly, and 
that she had seldom known a greater thrill of 
happiness than now, when she thought that 
this splendid young singer was her friend— 
and to be, she believed, much more her friend 
in the future. 

‘*My word!’’ Herrick exclaimed under his 
breath as the song ended and the applause 
broke out. ‘‘What do you know about a voice 
like that in a little thing like her?’’ 

‘*She’s not so little,’’ Lois whispered back. 
‘*She’s slender, but she’s strong. ’’ 

‘*My, but that’s a voice, though, wherever 
it comes from! The audience thinks so, eh? 
Look at ’em!’’ 

He himself was applauding as vigorously 
as two hands could do it. So was Shayne 
Mitchell, so was Shayne’s father, so was Lynn 
Exeter. But the audience was outdoing them. 
Lois watched their faces; it might have been 
one face, so unanimous was the pleasure they 
expressed. Russian and Hungarian, French 
and Pole and Slovak—their delight in hearing 
from so apparently youthful a creature a voice 
so richly mature had carried them off their 
feet. 

‘‘Of course,’’ said Shayne Mitchell, leaning 
across to Mrs. Exeter, ‘‘she looks like even 
more of a kid than she is. They think she’s 
about sixteen—a reyular child prodigy. Those 
short skirts, you know, and that little-boy hat 
of hers. Go on back, Anne!’’ he advised her 
vehemently as she returned to her place after 
bowing and smiling her thanks. ‘‘ Why, of 
course you’ve got to give ’em another. They 
won’t let you off.’’ 

But Anne was bending over her brother, 
Lynn, and speaking urgently into his ear. 
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With his dark face paling slightly as he went, 
he followed her. Anne led him to the front of 
the platform and spoke a wordto the pianist, 
who leaped up from his bench with a smile that 
showed all his very white teeth. The hush of 
surprised expectancy fell upon the audience; 
you could have heard a pin drop. 

The large man who was the leader of the 
meeting spoke quietly and rather slowly. He 
was a quick-witted man, whom no situation 
could take unawares. 

‘“'This is Mr. Lynn Exeter, who has lately 
come back from the front in the European war. 
You all remember his brother, Mr. Lawrence 
Exeter, who did not come back, and whose 
memory we, as Americans, deeply honor. Mr. 
Exeter is doing us a great favor in singing for 
us at the request of his sister, for he was not 
expecting to do so. Shall we thank him ?’’ 

If the applause given Anne had been hearty, 
that which broke out now was rapturous. They 
were now all Americans, and they knew enough 
about the gallant young brothers who had 
volunteered to help the French. Many remem- 
bered that the newspaper accounts of Law- 
rence Exeter’s death had mentioned the fact 
that his younger brother, Lynn, had been ren- 
dered sightless at nearly the same time. In the 
twinkling of an eye the whisper ran about 
the hall, ‘‘Blind! He’s blind!’’ No wonder 
they gave him welcome! 

It was no new thing for Lynn Exeter to face 
an audience. Until the day he left for the war 
he had been the star of his college glee club. 
And on the other side of the ocean Lynn’s 
voice had night after night cheered the hearts 
of his fellows. No, it was no new thing that 
was asked of Lynn to-night. 

And yet it was a thing so new that it might 
well daunt him. Anne, striking the first deep 
chords of Wide Ocean, felt her heart in her 
throat. What had she done in forcing this thing 
upon her brother, not yet fully recovered from 
his physical shock? The surprise of the mighty 
greeting they had given him might have un- 
nerved him, she felt. Well, if his voice should 
fail, at least she could take up the song. 

Lynn began. There was a slight huskiness 
in his first tone, which persisted, although 
diminishing, through several measures. But 
then those watching him’saw him draw him- 
self up, square his shoulders and throw back 
his head, as if he had meant to free himself 
from the limiting disability. And in the very 

next note that camé from his 
lips his command of himself was 
evident. 

It was only a matter of singing 
the song through after that—sing- 
ing it through, with its strange 
cadences, its thrilling climaxes, 
its unexpected conclusion. Lynn 
poured it out, even as Anne had 
poured out hers, and somehow he 
made it even more a thing to touch 
the heart. Undoubtedly the fact 
that he could not see his audience 
drew strongly upon their sympa- 
thy, but even if they had not 
known, Lois thought, they must 
have delighted in the song and the 
singer. 

It was over, and again the hand- 
clapping came in a storm, with 
not a few ‘‘Bravos!’’ from those 
who appreciated most what the 
singer’s handicap had been. 
Shayne Mitchell leaped from his 
feet to rush to the front and guide 
his friend back to his chair; his 
ruddy face beamed, but there was 
a suspicious moisture about his 
thick, sandy lashes. 

Again Herrick spoke into his 
sister’s ear: ‘‘ Didn’t that get 
you!’’ 

She nodded, watching Mrs. Ex- 
eter. She had seen Lynn’s mother 
shelter her eyes for just one min- 
ute, toward the close of the song, 
but she had seen again the smile 
return to the fair face as her son 
and daughter took their places 
beside her. Evidently gallant con- 
duct under fire was born and. bred 
in the Exeters, with their long 


well dressed in a simple way. The faces were | ‘‘Come and sing Wide Ocean for them, dear, | line of fighting forbears—men who had fought 


mostly foreign, of varying nationalities. 

At that instant came Herrick’s voice in her 
ear, while the pianist arranged his music upon 
the rack. ‘‘They’re everything there is: Rus- 
sians, Hungarians, French, Irish, Italians —’’ 
Then came the opening chords, and Lois waited 
rather breathlessly for the first note of Anne’s 
voice. What a test of that voice, to use it in a 
place like this! she thought. But—what an 
audience to sing to! For she saw that they, too, 
were waiting in expectancy. 

Lois thought that she had heard Anne sing 
before. Not only on the first occasion, at Miss 
Oldham’s studio, but twice since then, at her 
request, Anne had sung for Lois in her own 
home. But now—well, it seemed a new Anne 
who was pouring out her rich contralto notes 
for the ears that listened—how they listened! 
The song she had chosen was one of the great 
songs of the world. No ‘‘popular music’’ that! 
But the audience understood it; it was easy to 
see that by their faces. And suddenly Lois 
guessed, what she afterwards learned to be true, 





| won’t you?’’ She put a persuasive hand on 


his shoulder. 

‘*O goodness, no!’’ Lynn answered. ‘‘What 
an idea! Go back and give them another of 
yours. ’’ 

‘*Lynn, I want you to. I’ll play your accom- 
paniment. Please, please!’’ 

**tNo, no!’’ 

‘*Yes, Lynn, quick! It will make mother so 
happy!’’ 

The applause continued. It was the custom 
of the place to show enthusiasm when you felt 
it. A large number in the company had heard 
Anne sing before and knew that her heart was 
warm with willingness to please her friends. 

‘*T’m afraid I can’t, sis. I might break—I 
haven’t sung for months. ’’ 

‘*Yes, you have. I heard you—just the other 
day. Come, we can’t keep them waiting. ’’ 

She had hold of his hand ; reluctantly he rose, 
a tall figure, uncertain where to go. The life- 





not only in war but also in peace, not only 
with guns but with wits and speech, and who 
had rescued more than one lost cause. 

The rest of the programme proved interest- 
ing in a wholly different way from the begin- 
ning. A speaker from the ranks of the people 
gave an address on ‘‘ Real Americanism,’’ 
which challenged the best impulses of the 
audience before him and roused their patriot- 
ism while it stimulated their hopes of making 
homes worth coming to this country to find. It 
was a subject that brought forth many inter- 
esting comments and questions in the hour that 
followed the address. The speaker answered 
the fire of questions with ready retort and 
sparkling humor, so that the evening closed in 
triumph. 

The moment the meeting broke up, Shayne 
Mitchell came over to the Huntingtons with his 
arm in that of his father. He made the necessary 
introductions hurriedly, for he was eager to get 


long training of his family bade him not to| at the thing that was uppermost in his mind. 


| refuse a favor when it was sincerely asked. | 


‘‘It just struck me during this evening that 
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FORK TWO MEN 


Boardman Hawes 


of white foam seen dimly through the darkness, | man up and tending, as 


HE schooner Edith 
McEachren and her 
skipper and her cook 

were old; O’Hara was a 
man grown, and John 
Chase was ‘‘almost that. ’’ 

‘“‘T know him,’’ the old skipper said apolo- 
getically to O’ Hara when he had promised the 
boy the berth. ‘‘He ain’t so big, but he’s got 
a rare good head. He’ll do. He’ll do.’’ And 
on the night of the great storm the boy justified 
the skipper’s confidence. 

Hold the point of a perpendicular pencil 
between your thumb and forefinger. Now, 
moving the point as little as possible, swing 
the top back and forth in an are of approxi- 
mately forty-five degrees and notice that, while 
the part of the pencil half an inch from your 
hand moves only a fraction of an inch, the 
upper end sweeps across a distance of inches. 

That experiment with the pencil illustrates 
on a very small scale what happens on a ship 
at sea; for when the deck is rolling and pitch- 
ing like a lobster buoy in a channel chop, the 
trucks now lurch out over black water to star- 
board, now, sweeping back twenty, thirty, 
forty feet, lunge in a great quarter circle to 
port. 

And when the helmsman is blinded by spoon- 
drift and cut by the fierce wind that sends 
wave after wave over the bulwarks to run 
along the decks and cover his boots with its 
icy flood, the man aloft is clinging to his pre- 
carious foothold, striving to keep from being 
hurled from the wildly gyrating mast, and 
working with numbed hands on frozen canvas 
or frozen ropes. 

The storm swept down on the Edith Mc- 
Eachren with a suddenness that took her skip- 
per off his guard. He had expected trouble. 
The barometer had warned him. The pro- 
verbial ‘‘red sky at morning’’ had set the old 
cook’s pessimistic tongue in motion, and the 
gray November day that followed—a day so 
cold that ice sheathed the bowsprit and the 
lower standing rigging—had borne out the dire 
prophecies uttered by the galley oracle and 
had added its own sinister suggestion of trouble 
to follow. 

The old man had crowded on sail to run for 
cover, and the storm, breaking in a squall out 
of the northeast, had caught him weathering 
Hanrahan’s Shoal—of all places off the coast 
the one spot where he had most ardently hoped 
it would not catch him. 

But the worst of his troubles was yet to 
come: in the frantic endeavor of the little crew 
to shorten sail something had gone wrong aloft 
and the maintopmast-staysail halyard had 
jammed fast. With the sail bagging in the 
wind, so loose as to be uncontrollable, and with 
the old Edith McEachren wallowing bows 
under in the face of the gale, her decks awash 
and her very existence threatened, the old man 
turned to his crew. 

‘*Q’Hara,’’ he bellowed, ‘‘ aloft with ye! 
And you, John, up with him. Hang if ye 
will, fly if ye will, swim if ye will; but don't 
ye come down on this deck till the halyard’s 
cleared !’’ He gasped for breath. ‘‘ Bear a hand! 
Bear a hand, ye sojering malingerers!’’ 

Night had fallen with ominous swiftness. 
The shoals to leeward were a roaring smother 





but heard easily above the wailing of the wind. 
The masts were sweeping back and forth in 
dizzying curves. 

They went up the ratlines, O’ Hara ahead ; 
but it was slow work, for first there was the 
thick glaze of ice to beware of, and then there 
was the insistent tugging of the wind; and 
then, when the wind seemed even stronger than 
ever before, there was the motion of the 
schooner, multiplied many times over at that 
altitude. Climbing cautiously, they reached 
the maintopmast, however, and O’ Hara leaned 
out and shouted: 

‘*T’ve found the knot! For the life of me I 
don’t see how it got here, but here it is!’’ 

O’Hara did not hear John Chase’s reply, 
for the wind carried the words away. So he 
pulled at the rope, reluctant to cut it, and, 
finding difficulty in holding his place, took a 
turn round his waist with the loose section of 
the halyard, and gave his attention and voth 
hands to the task. 

‘*T’ve got it!’’ he shouted to John. 

Leaning away from the mast, he gave a sharp 
yank that cleared the tangle. But it had an- 
other and a surprising result: the weight of 
the frozen sail, drawn by the tremendous pull 
of the wind, jerked so strongly on the halyard 
with which O’ Hara had taken the turn round 
his waist, that O’ Hara was lifted bodily toward 
the block above. 

Realizing his predicament, he tried in sudden 
terror to loosen the knot that held him in 
the halyard, and, failing, he tried to slip the 
loop over his head; but at that, the sail jerked 
it again, and the rope closed on O’Hara’s 
upthrust arms and held them fast. His feet 
slipped from the rigging, and as the mast 
lurched, John Chase, looking up, saw him 
swing out like a pendulum, held only by 
the turn of rope that now encircled his 
extended arms and his head at about the 
bridge of his nose. 

Hold your arms straight up above your 
head and imagine yourself lassoed at a 
point two thirds of the way from your 
shoulders to your elbows, hanging in the 
air while the pressure of the rope forces 
your biceps against your ears and the 
rough fibres scrape your nose and fore- 
head. 

That was O’Hara’s predicament. But 
that was not the worst of it. Unless 
something were done to save him, even 
though he should be fortunate enough not 
to fall, he would be battered to death against 
the mast. And if the knot should loosen or if 
he should be shaken out by the pitching of 
the schooner, he would either fall on deck and 
be killed or tumble into the sea, where in. the 
storm and darkness no rescuer from the Edith 
McEachren could reach him. As the ship rolled 
he swung back and forth, now far to port, 
now to starboard, now thudding against the 
mast, held helpless by that turn of the rope. 
It had grown so dark that no one on deck 
could see his predicament. John Chase knew 
that he himself was O’Hara’s only hope. 

But what could the boy do? If he got O’ Hara 
out of the rope, he could not hold him. Indeed, 
he was more than likely to be carried down, 
too. Every motion of the sail was yanking the 
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he swung this way and 
that and bumped against 
the mast, to shake him 
out of the loop. 

When the boy thought 
of what would happen 
to O’Hara if he should 
drop from that height, 
he became all at once 
aware of his own predic- 
ament and clung close 


DRAWN BY E. F. WARO 


to the mast. The wind drove hail and snow 
against his face and swept past him so fiercely 
that it seemed to be catching at his coat, his 
arms, his legs, trying to wrench him off and 
hurl him into the sea. 

Then the great idea came to him. It came 
suddenly and frightened him. It involved 
chance; if the chance failed, both he and 
O’ Hara would die; but if it succeeded, it would 
save QO’ Hara’s life; and, seeing now that the 
rope was slipping, the boy felt that it was 


.the only way. 


But was it the only way? He could go 
down the rigging and tell the old skipper that 
O’Hara was swinging helplessly in the air, 
and let the skipper take the responsibility. 


‘4 





He climbed higher; O’Hara now swung 
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THE OLD SKIPPER, 
STARING OVER 
THE BULWARK, 
WAS THE FIRST 

TO SEE THEM 


directly past him as the 

mast leaned from side to side. 

Then, clinging to the mast with 

ore arm, he drew out his knife. 

There he waited—afraid, much 

afraid ; the fear grew, and he hesitated 

more and more. It would be easy to 

go down the rigging and tell the old 

skipper. Now he swung far to port, 
now to starboard. 

At last the moment came. It was not 
the easy way,—far from it,— but the 
moment had come. O’ Hara was slipping 

from the loop in the rope. In another second 

it would be too late, and the chance might 
never come again. 

Reaching out, the boy caught the rope over 
O’ Hara’s head with one hand, swung clear of 
the mast, and cut the halyard above them with 
the other. 

The two fell together down into the dark- 
ness and struck the water. Stunned by the 
fall and numbed by cold, they clung to the 
end of the halyard and drew it in, hand over 
hand. 

Therein lay the idea, for by cutting the hal- 
yard and carrying the end with them when 
they fell they had a line by which to haul 
themselves back to the schooner. If it were 
not made fast on board, they knew that they 
were lost. Hand over hand and hand over 
hand! Then it ceased to give. It was made 
fast on board! 

‘“’Tis all right!’’ O’Hara muttered. 
‘Steady! Gi’ me your arm.’’ 

By the rope they drew themselves to the 
side of the Edith McEachren, and then they 
yelled for help. 

The old skipper, staring over the bulwark, 
was the first to see them. ‘‘How in the name 
of the great horn spoon,’’ he roared, ‘‘did ye 
git thar?’’ 

In the cabin, pouring them hot coffee three 
hours later when after a precarious struggle 
the Edith McEachren was safe in harbor, he 
roared at them again: ‘‘Ye’ve cost me a hal- 
yard, consarn ye! But ye cleared the sail 
accordin’ to orders, and, I vum, a halyard 
ain’t no great price for two men!’’ 





your brother could give a peach of a talk to 
this crowd on motor building, ’’ he said eagerly 
to Lois while his father was talking to Her- 
rick. ‘‘From all I hear he contributes his full 
share of brains to the company, and from all I 
see of him I know he could put it over in a 
talk. Father’s suggesting it now. Suppose he’ll 
be good and do it?’’ 

‘‘Why, I don’t know, ’’ Lois answered doubt- 
fully. ‘‘Rick’s never done anything like that. 
Of course he does know a good deal about 
motors, but he’s never talked in public—unless 
at college. I supposed you always had trained 
speakers at these evenings. ’’ 

‘Twice a month we have a man with a big 
reputation, that costs a lot of money to get; 
but the other nights we have local men that 
have done things and can tell about them, and 
sometimes those are the best evenings we have. 
These fellows particularly like some one who 
talks to them as if he were one of them—in an 
everyday sort of way, you know. Why, one of 
our best times was on a night when we couldn’t 
get anybody we wanted and so put up a man 
at the last minute to tell us how he got rid of 
rats. You’d have thought this nation was eaten 
up by rats, the way we fell for his talk—he 
kept«us laughing all the time, while he gave 
us a lot of useful information. Oh, I’m hoping 
Herrick Huntington will do it—and he looks 
as if he would after he has refused for a while. 
Dad can get round most anyone, when he 
wants a thing. ’’ 

The senior Mitchell did ‘‘get round’’ Her- 
Tick, as Lois learned on the way home. That 
young man kept her waiting a good while, 





however, before that time came, for he made 
his way to the Exeters and remained with 
them until the whole party left the building. 
He stayed close by Anne until the latest pos- 
sible moment. Meanwhile, between Shayne and 
Lynn, Lois did not suffer. 

“‘T hope you didn’t mind singing for us,’’ 
Lois said, when she gave her hand to Lynn. 
She found that he now knew her voice per- 
fectly, so that his face always lighted at the 
first sound of it. 

‘*Well, I did mind ‘a bit at first,’’ he ad- 
mitted ; ‘‘but.everyone’s supposed to be game 
at these Mitchell meetings, so there was noth- 
ing to do. Interesting speaker, wasn’t he? 
And isn’t it a splendid thing for Mr. Mitchell 
to do, anyhow? The least any of us can do is 
to help. Will you sing for them sometime, Miss 
Lois?”’ 

‘*Oh—why—I don’t know,’’ she answered, 
in some hesitation. ‘*T never did sing for such 
an audience.’ 

‘* Size, you mean? That doesn’t matter. 
They’re an appreciative crowd, and the thing 
strikes me as better worth doing than any 
amount of drawing-room performance. By the 
way, we must get Miss Oldham to come to one 
of these affairs—she’d recognize the quality of 
the appreciation, I think, even though it isn’t 
the sort she is used to. I wish,’’ he said, chang- 
ing the subject abruptly, ‘‘I were enough like 
other fellows so I could ask to take you to 
something. ’’ 

‘*But indeed, why couldn’t you?’’ Lois asked 
quickly, instantly touched by the wistfulness 
in his voice. ‘‘I’d love to go with you.”’ 





‘**T don’t just see myself coming for you and 
taking you home again—even with a taxi—you | 
live so far out.’’ | 

‘*But I could come for you in our car; I’d 
love to,’’ Lois said eagerly. ‘‘Won’t you let | 
me, sometime ?’’ | 

‘*Tt would be a queer way of doing it, but— | 
if you didn’t mind —’’ 

‘*T should love it. So please don’t hesitate to | 
ask me.’’ 

‘*T have the time in mind. The Philharmonic | 
concerts begin next week. We never miss one, 
as a family, so I suppose I should go in any 
case. And I’d like awfully to take you to the 
first one, if you will still let me put it that 
way.’’ 

‘*T accept with the greatest pleasure,’’ Lois 
said and laid her hand for an instant on his. 
He smiled as he grasped it eagerly. 

-He spoke very low. ‘‘That’s the best thing 
that has happened to me for a month of Sun- 
days. Thank you a lot.’’ 

On the way home in the local train—which 
any Huntington used only when all the seven 
motor vehicles belonging to the family were 
for some reason unavailable—Herrick told his | 
sister that he had promised Mr. Mitchell to! 
give a talk at a meeting some time during the 
following month. 

‘* And, my word,’’ he added enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘‘you can wager I’ll put the best I know 
into it! That’s some audience, and there’s 
a lot of ’em who know as much about motor 
building as I do. And if I can come back 
with answers to all of their questions after- 
wards, I shall think I’m some little mechani. ’’ 








‘‘Of course you can. Didn’t you tell a whole 
roomful of engineers what you thought of 
them not long ago?’’ 

‘*For designing engines so that when you 
want to make some little repair you had vir- 
tually to take down half the motor? I expect 
that I did wax a bit eloquent on that subject— 
I had reason. An inventive genius doesn’t have 
to say good-by to his common sense, but he 
frequently does. I don’t mean to be one of that 
sort. ”” 

Lois turned to look out at the lights-of-the 


|eity that were flashing past the train, and 


Herrick looked with her. 

After a few minutes of silent gazing, he 
remarked : 

‘*Pretty interesting evening, wasn’t it? And 
—I say—those Exeters —’’ Herrick made an 
inarticulate sound expressive of his conviction 
that it was no use trying to say just what he 
thought of the Exeters. Language failed to be 
eloquent enough. 

‘*Yes, I agree with you,’’ Lois declared in 
perfect understanding of what he meant to 
convey, and turned again to the window. 

‘*T’m glad you do. Same here, I agree with 
you. What an awful pity we lost so much time 
before we knew them! However, I mean to 
make the most of all there is left. What do you 
say o~ 

She nodded, laughing. ‘‘Only, we won’t tell 
them. ’’ 

‘* Hardly,’’ said Herrick. ‘‘And we won’t 
throw ourselves down their throats, either. 
But when chances do come, we’ll be there!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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1919: “ May I do my job as well as he 
has done his!” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


UTTERFLIES are beautiful, but no one 
builds hives for them. 


A Book, though mainly as the Writer makes it, 
Is also largely as the Reader takes it. 


XCUSES are the patches with which we 
seek to repair the garment of failure. 


LARGE proportion of automobile acci- 

dents is said to be due to defective brakes. 
After all, safety depends largely on the driver’s 
ability to stop his car. It may pay any man a 
bigger dividend than he will ever realize to 
keep his brakes in good condition. 

A QUOTATION FOR NEW YEAR’S 
.... Togive unto them beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 

—Isaiah lxi, 3. 


EW testimony to the value of war gardens 

constantly comes to light. The Department 
ef Agriculture reports that from a war garden 
of half an acre a girl in Fairbanks, Texas, 
produced 1080 cans of tomatoes, 150 cans of 
beans, 60 cans of English peas, 7% cans of toma- 
toes and okra and 50 cans of sweet potatoes. 
The lesson that the war garden has taught us 
we can profitably apply in time of peace. 


NHAPPY is the lot of neutrals! Not only 
have the Dutch been forced to receive the 
Kaiser: the Swiss, searcely less unfortunate, 
are suffering from an invasion of various dis- 
eases. Obliged by their neutrality to receive 
people of every nationality, the Swiss seem to 
have caught all the prevalent diseases, includ- 
ing typhus and cholera—which are traced to 
German prison camps—and the influenza. 


HE republic of the Czecho-Slovaks is 
founded, so the leaders declare, on the 
example of the United States, and the constitu- 
tion is in many respects to be modeled upon 
the famous instrument of 1787. To carry the 
similarity one step further, the president of 
the new republic is a college professor like Mr. 
Wilson—Prof. Masaryk, who until recently has 
been representing his people here in the United 
States. 
OW widespread are the interests affected by 
the war! The Peace Conference requires 
the services of translators in twenty - three 
different languages besides English. They are: 
French, Italian, Greek, Japanese, Spanish, 
Montenegrin, Norwegian, Bulgarian, German, 
Hungarian, Turkish, Chinese, Portuguese, 
Polish, Swedish, Persian, Russian, Serbian, 
Armenian, Czech, Roumanian, Danish and 
Arabic. 
N urging that good writing comes from good 
reading, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler points 
a lesson that cannot be too often emphasized, 
and his corollary is equally pertinent: if there 
is to be such a thing as good reading, proposals 
to translate the English of the Bible into what 
is called the vernacular must be given short 
shrift. The reason we hear the English of the 
Bible referred to as ‘‘a beautiful and unfamiliar 
dialect which was spoken three centuries ago’’ 
is that it is beyond the comprehension of readers 
whose tastes have been formed on the cheap 
literature of the day. 
HE minstrel was a familiar figure in an- 
cient and feudal warfare. He was attached 
to the person of the king or chieftain, and he 
sang the deeds and the glories of his lord. 
There are minstrels to-day, but the march of 
democracy has fundamentally changed their 
type and their mission. They are the cheery 
music-hall composers and singers, makers of 
music for the people, men like Harry Lauder, 
for example, or the man who wrote Tipperary. 
It is the men at arms and not the chieftains 
for whom these minstrels write and sing; and 
it is not the glory of war, but the things of 





home and everyday life left far behind that is 
their theme. War is no longer a thing to be 
praised; the minstrel keeps up the spirits of 
his audience not by urging them to battle but 
by reminding them of the pleasures of peace 
that victory will bring back again. 


o ¢ 


AT VERSAILLES 


T seems to be understood that, although the 
] conferences and discussions that will pre- 

cede the signing of the peace treaties will 
take place at Paris, the final ceremony will be 
held at Versailles. There will be a certain fit- 
ness in that. The very building—perhaps the 
very hall—that saw the birth of the Hohen- 
zollern empire in 1871 will be the scene of its 
obsequies in 1919! 

As European towns go, Versailles is not 
venerable. It owes its existence to its sightiy 
situation and to the caprice of Louis XIV, 
the Sun King, who built there one of the 
famous palaces of the world. That was two 
hundred and fifty years ago. Until then, 
Versailles was a mere hamlet standing in the 
midst of a royal hunting park. King Louis 
made it the virtual capital of the greatest power 
in Europe. As long as the Bourbon kings ruled, 
Versailles was the real centre of the social and 
political life of France. The armistice that 
ended our own Revolutionary War was signed 
in the royal palace at Versailles, for the French 
were then our allies. 

The French Revolution may be said to have 
begun at Versailles, for there the States- 
General met in May of 1789, and there was 
taken the famous oath of the Tennis Court, 
when the members of the Assembly vowed 
never to adjourn until they had given a consti- 
tution to France. Before long the revolution 
outgrew Versailles, and the Assembly moved 
to Paris, twelve miles away. That was the 
beginning of a long period of neglect for 
Versailles. Napoleon did not take any partic- 
ular interest in the place, nor did any of the 
restored Bourbons except Louis Philippe, who 
transformed it into a national museum dedi- 
cated to the ‘‘glory of France.’’ 

During the siege of Paris in 1870-71 the 
German headquarters were at Versailles, and 
it was there, in the great Hall of Mirrors, that 
the German kings and princes hailed William 
I of Prussia as German Emperor. At Ver- 
sailles, too, the new French republic was 
formed, for Paris was then in the bloody hands 
of the Commune. It remained the capital of 
France until 1879, and the presidents of France 
must still be elected by the National Assembly 
meeting at Versailles. The Allied War Coun- 
cil has sat at Versailles throughout the present 
war, and the final scene in the great drama is 
apparently to be played there. No more digni- 
fied setting could be found, for the great palace 
of Louis XIV is one of the world’s remarkable 
buildings, and is already associated with some 
of the most momentous passages in all history. 
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CONDITIONS IN SERBIA 


LTHOUGH little information has as yet 
come out of Serbia, enough has been 
made known to show the desperate 

plight of the people. It is estimated that the 
war has reduced the total population of Serbia 
from 5,000,000 to 3,000,000. Unless relief is 
brought quickly, hunger and privation will 
still further reduce the number. In all Serbia 
there are no implements for tilling the soil. 
The Bulgars and the Austrians between them 
stripped the country clean of hoes, ploughs, 
rakes, spades—indeed, not merely of agricul- 
tural implements but of all articles made of 
metal. Furthermore, the people of Serbia are 
living in houses in which virtually all of the 
windows are broken. They have not only no 
glass with which to replace them; they have 
not even paper or rags with which to stop the 
holes. They are almost destitute of clothing. 
A spool of thread costs forty-five franes—nine 
dollars. Cloth is not to be had at any price. 
There are no shoes; there is no leather for 
shoes. The people are wearing rags on thejr 
feet. Indeed, a shipload of old rags and of old 
paper would be a boon to them. 

Destitution of the sort indicated will be 
relieved by the Red Cross when it can obtain 
shipping facilities. But there is destitution of 


with. In Serbia there are not less than 50,000 
children orphaned by the war. There were of 
course orphans in Serbia before the war, but 
they were cared for by relatives or friends; 
now there are 50,000 children with no relatives 
or friends to turn to, living like wild animals. 
Serbia would welcome a commission of trained 
social-service workers who would help its gov- 
ernment to deal with the problem of these 





50,000 children and enable them to be educated 
and to grow up into men and women worthy of 
the brave race from which they sprang. 


Se ¢ 
WAYS AND MEANS 


HEN money is needed for a worthy 

y y cause, few methods of raising it ap- 
pear unworthy. Hence the invasion of 

tickets in our daily mail. When work is needed 
for measures of relief, no method of entrapping 
the worker seems unfair. Hence the sudden 
and insistent demands over the telephone, 
which allow no time for consideration. These 
are well-calculated modes of attack. A certain 
proportion of people, it is said, will always buy 
tickets that are shoved upon them. A certain 
proportion of people can never say ‘‘no’’ under 
a rapid fire of persuasion. The line of least 
resistance has always yielded, and will always 
yield, its victims to the spoiler. We have seen 
how, when certain ‘‘drives’’ are on, little girls 
of amazingly tender years hover round the doors 
of hotels, barber shops and office buildings, 
ready to pounce upon any man who emerges 
from shelter. They know that, if they will only 
hold on to their prey, ignore his refusals, laugh 
at his badinage (coarse enough sometimes), and 
oppose their precocious sex instinct to his help- 
less manhood, he is bound to surrender. A 
great deal of money is raised in that way for 
very deserving ends. Let those who stand 
responsible for the process count the cost of it. 
A philanthropic American once said that 
the only petitioners whom he had the heart to 
refuse were those who wound up their letters 
with ‘‘Thanking you in advance.’’ The assur- 
ance of that phrase, combined with its inexact- 
ness, stung him to resistance. But the petitioners 
who lure their victim to the telephone are less 
easy to repel. They have thought out every 
detail of their ‘‘surprise attack,’’ whereas the 
defense, taken unaware, is at a pitiful disad- 
vantage. The few excuses it puts hastily for- 
ward are silenced by a well-directed artillery 
of arguments. It is disarmed and discomfited 
before the significance of the assault is fully 
grasped. Surrender may require the acceptance 
of serious responsibilities; but as there is no 
time for reflection, so there is no room for 
judgment. Mrs. Browning, a lady who looked 
life in the face, maintained that the promise 
extracted by lamplight was not binding by day. 
The promise given in reluctant bewilderment 
over the telephone should bind to-nothing but 
a quiet consideration, a deliberate consent to, 
or rejection of, the plans so hurriedly proposed. 
As for the tickets, —the bewildering array of 
tickets for dog shows, and doll shows, for pony 
shows, and puppet shows, for card parties, and 
garden parties, for dances, and lectures and 
plays,—they keep the printers busy and fill 
the postman’s bag. A dignified method of 
approaching the public is to send notices that 
such tickets are for sale. A surer method, we 
are told, is to dump the tickets themselves upon 
possible purchasers. Now and then the mail 


‘brings us ‘‘endless chains,’’—a device that 


should be resolutely rejected,—and fat books 
of chances on expensive and undesirable arti- 
cles. Raffling being illegal (as remotely akin to 
gambling), the chances are now called ‘‘con- 
tributions, ’’ and the undesirable article is not 
raffled off; it is disposed of in a ‘‘grand gift 
award.’’ But what’s in a name? The iniquity 
of the process (if there be any) cannot lie in 
the cupidity it arouses, inasmuch as few people 
wish to possess the object on which they risk 
their money. They spend in that way so as to 
be spared carrying home the equally undesir- 
able objects that are for sale. Indeed, it is a 
recognized jest at the now fashionable ‘‘coun- 
try fairs’’ (the kind that are held for charity) 
to take chances on a fat little pig, or a turkey 
gobbler, or a hive of bees, in the name of an 
acquaintance who lives on the ninth floor of 
an apartment house. The pastime seems inno- 
cent though a bit ill-natured ; but, if raffling be 
unlawful, it cannot be legalized by calling it a 
‘*gift award. ’’ 
es? 


OUR ARMIES IN FRANCE 


ROM Gen. Pershing’s official report to 
the Secretary of War we learn at last 
just which divisions of our army had the 


| chance to distinguish themselves on the battle- 
another sort that the Red Cross cannot deal | 


fields of France and just what names those 
divisions are entitled to inscribe upon their 
glorious battle flags. ; 

The first action in which our men were 
engaged in force took place on April 20 at 
Seicheprey, not far from Toul. There the 26th 
Division—a National Guard division from New 
England—met and repulsed a .strong German 
attack. The steadiness that our troops showed 
in that defense was a reassuring omen; still 





more cheering was the gallantry and dash 
that they showed in their first offensive—the 
capture on May 28 of Cantigny on the Picardy: 
front, by the 1st regular division. 

Then came the great Aisne-Marne offensive 
of the Germans, when the enemy all but broke 


| through on the road to Paris. Two other divi- 


sions of the regular army, the 2d and 4d,—the 
2d containing two regiments of marines, —were 
thrown into the threatened line at Chitean- 
Thierry and near there. The 2d Division bore 
the brunt of the fighting; it not only held the 
Germans but drove them back. Bouresches, 
Belleau Wood—renamed by the French the 
Bois des Marines—and Vaux are the names 
that will be forever associated with those 
critical days when the fate of the world hung 
in the balance. 

At the second battle of the Marne we were 
gallantly represented. It was the turn of the 
3d Division to sustain the German attack in 
force. It kept the enemy from crossing the 
Marne at most points along its front, and 
when two divisions had forced a crossing a 
single regiment of the 3d Division engaged 
them and, although almost surrounded at one 
time, fought on until it actually drove the 
Germans back across the river. Elements of 
the 42d, or ‘‘Rainbow,’’ Division and the 28th, 
a National Guard division from Pennsylvania, 
won honorable distinction in Gen. Gouraud’s 
army, which held the line east of Reims against 
every German attack. 

When Foch began his counter-offensive on 
July 18 the ist and 2d Divisions were given 
the post of honor and quickly vindicated their 
right to it. Berzy-le-Sec and Soissons are names 
that the ist Division will never forget. Beau- 
repaire Farm and Vierzy mean quite as much 
to the 2d Division. The 26th was also engaged 
in that historic advance and took the village of 
Torcy. It was then relieved by the 42d, which 
fought its way through the Forét de Feére to the 
banks of the Oureq. Meanwhile the 3d Division 
had chased the enemy back across the Marne 
and won the positions of Mont St. Pere, Char- 
teves and Jaulgonne. Then it advanced well 
into Roncheres Wood, where it was relieved 
by the 32d, from Michigan and Wisconsin. The 
42d at Sergy and the 32d at Hill 230 did their 
share in driving the Germans back to the 
Vesle, where they were relieved by the 4th, 
a division of the regular army, the 28th and the 
77th, a drafted division from New York, City. 

At St. Mihiel an American army for the first 
time fought independently—-with some support 
from two French corps. The ist, 2d, 26th and 
42d Divisions were all in that battle, too; and 
so were the 5th, a division of the regular army, 
the 82d, from Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, 
the 89th, from Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, New Mexico and 
Arizona, and the 90th, from Texas and Okla- 
homa. Les Eparges, Combres, Thiaucourt and 
Vigneulles are names that recall the victories 
in that fight. 

Our greatest battle of all was that of the 
Meuse-Argonne, which began on September 
26 and closed only when Sedan was taken 
and the armistice declared. It was desperate, 
bloody fighting, but not an American regiment 
engaged did less than magnificently. Our army 
took 26,000 prisoners and 468 guns, and its 
21 divisions defeated and cut to pieces no 
less than 40 German divisions. During: the 
six weeks of fighting, the ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
5th, 26th, 28th, 29th, 32d, 33d, 35th, 37th, 
42d, 77th, 78th, 79th, 80th, 82d, 89th, 90th 
and 9ist were engaged. The 29th comes from 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and New 
Jersey; the 33d from Illinois, the 35th from 
Kansas and Missouri, the 37th from Ohio, the 
78th, 79th and 80th from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware and the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the 91st from the Pacific Coast 
States. The ist, 5th, 26th, 42d, 77th, 80th, 
89th and 90th went into the battle line twice. 
Montfaucon, Cuisy, Septsarges, Malancourt, 
Brieulles, Gesnes, Chatel-Chénéry, Cunel, 
Caures Woods, Grand Pré, Champigneulles, 
Chatillon sur Bar, Ormont Woods, Ancreville, 
Landres-St. Georges, Burzancy, Stenay, Fosse, 
Nouart, Halles and Sedan—those are names 
that the regimental standards may bear in | 
letters of living gold. 

In the great battle that broke the Hinden- 
burg line between Cambrai and St. Quentin 
we also shared. In company with the Austra- 
lians, the 27th Division, from New York, and 
the 30th, from Tennessee, the Carolinas and 
the District of Columbia, smashed the German 
line along the St. Quentin Canal and took over 
6000 prisoners. The 2d Division was engaged 
in front of Reims in the early days of October, 
supporting the French. It stormed Blane Mont 
and took St. Etienne, when it was relieved by 
the 36th, from Texas and Oklahoma. Toward 
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the end of the campaign the 37th and 91st Divi- 
sions were withdrawn from the Argonne front 
and sent up to Belgium to help the French. 
The 37th drove the enemy across the Scheldt 
River and the 91st took the town of Audenarde. 

This is a brief and cold summary of deeds as 
gallant as any that American soldiers have ever 
achieved. It can only hint at the courage, the 
dash, the dogged determination, the splendid 
discipline and organization, that caused this 
army made up largely of untried soldiers to be 
more than a match for the best veterans that 
Germany could throw against it. Every part of 
the United States has had its representatives in 
the battle line ; the nation takes legitimate pride 
in its soldiers—whether regular, militia or con- 
script, whether from the North, the South, the 
East or the West. It salutes Gen. Pershing and 
the splendid military organization he built up. 
Not the least glorious pages of our history 
have been written in blood and fire on the 
fields of France. 
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OUR NEIGHBOR IN BLACK 


VER since the first cave man discovered 
E a Corvus brachyrhynchus in his garden, 

pulling up the newly sprouted corn, the 
crow has been hated and hunted by farmers. 
Wherever men plant grain he is looked upon 
as a creature of low morals and reprehensible 
character, to be pursued relentlessly in life, 
and after death to be hanged in chains, like 
murderers of old, as a warning to others of his 
kind. And yet, as is often the case with human 
outeasts, there is good in him, so that he has 
his champions as well as his enemies, nor are 
they diffident in their praise. 

Because those two irreconcilable opinions 
have been maintained so long and defended so 
ardently, the government determined to make, 
through the Bureau of Biological Survey, a 
careful investigation of the life and character 
of the crow. The work is now completed and 
the result is before us, in a bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

No other North American bird offers so many 
difficulties in the way of food study as the 
crow. His larder is the whole continent, from 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River and the 
Province of Quebec to Texas and Florida, and 
as far west as Wyoming, Montana and central 
Nebraska, and his diet is as varied as the climate 
and the seasons. Six hundred and fifty-six arti- 
cles appear on his bill of fare, divided about in 
the ratio of two thirds vegetable food and one 
third animal. Just half his diet is corn. The 
other vegetable part of it is made up of other 
grain, a little cultivated fruit, a considerable 
quantity of wild fruit and small amounts of 
weed seeds and rubbish. 

The one third of his diet that is animal 
matter consists of May beetles, grasshoppers, 
ground beetles, caterpillars, miscellaneous in- 
sects, carrion and ‘‘other animal matter.’’ 

It would be easy to conclude that, since at 
least one half of the crow’s diet consists of corn 
and other grain, he is an enemy to the farmer 
rather than a helper, but that conclusion would 
be illogical ; for although the quantity of grain 
that he eats may be much greater than the 
quantity of noxious insects that he destroys, 
the worth of the grain may be less than the 
value of immunity from the insect pests. It is 
to be observed, too, that the months in which 
he eats the most corn are not the months when 
the newly sprouted kernels have just pushed 
their green shoots through the ground, but 
October, November, December, January, Feb- 
ruary and March. In other words, it is not new 
but old corn that he eats. 

The impartial jury of men of science, after 
having made an examination ofthe contents of 
the stomachs of more than two thousand crows, 
seem to have reached the old verdict of ‘‘Not 
guilty, but don’t do it again.’’ They find that 
the accused does good as well as harm, and 
that the one just about counter-balances the 
other. In their opinion it would be a mistake 
to pass laws that would result in exterminating 
him, and equally mischievous to protect him. 
He is not so black as he is painted, but he is 
also no saint. The safest course seems therefore 
to be that which most communities pursue: to 
let the small boy’s rifle and the farmer’s gun 
deal with him whenever he can be caught 
Jlagrante delicto, and for the rest to get what 
amusement we can from his canny wisdom, his 
bilious temper and his sardonic humor. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


HE ARMISTICE.— On its expiration, | 


December 17, the armistice was extended 
for one month; the Allied command notified 
the Germans that it reserved the right to occupy 





the neutral zone east of the Rhine if circum- 
stances made it advisable. —— The British, 
French and American troops reached their 
final positions under the armistice on December 
15. The First, Second, Third, Fourth, Thirty- 
second and Forty-second Divisions are the 
American divisions actually holding the line of 
the Rhine. ——An American naval squadron 
arrived at Pola on December 13 and is holding 
that port. ° 


OUTH AMERICAN WAR CLOUD.— 
The governments of Chile and Peru have 
both replied in a friendly way to the offer of 
the United States to aid in adjusting the dif- 
ferences between the two countries. Argentina 
has made a similar offer, and it is believed that 
the difficulty will be met by the consent of 
Chile to a plebiscite in the provinces of Tacna 
and Arica, which Peru desires to have restored. 
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OVERNMENT-OWNED WIRES.—Mr. 
Moon, chairman of the House Post. Office 
Committee, has introduced a resolution looking 
to the permanent ownership of telegraph, tele- 
phone and cable lines by the government. —— 
Mr. Newcomb Carlton, president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, has been appointed 
director of cables. ° 


HE PRESIDENT IN FRANCE.—On 

December 13 President Wilson and his 
party arrived at Brest and on the following 
day they reached Paris. Everywhere the Pres- 
ident was received with cordiality; the scenes 
of popular enthusiasm in Paris were very 
remarkable. The President spoke on several 
occasions, most at length at the Elysées Palace, 
where he was entertained by President Poin- 
caré, and at the Hétel de Ville, where he 
received the freedom of the city. Informal 
consultations with Premier Clemenceau began 
very shortly after the President’s arrival. 
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USSIA.— French troops have occupied 

Odessa, and were well received by the 
population. ——Gen. Janin of the French army 
was reported to be in Omsk, Siberia, where he 
had begun the work of reorganizing the Rus- 
sian army. The Czech army in Siberia has not 
recognized the authority of Adm. Kolchak 
and keeps under its protection members of the 
late National Assembly whom Kolchak ordered 
arrested. ° 


ERMANY.— The situation in Germany 

became complicated through great strikes, 
which further disorganized the life of the com- 
munity. The strikes were for higher wages 
and shorter hours. Newspaper offices, shops 
and factories in Berlin had to be closed and 
the very important coal mines in the Ruhr 
district were threatened with complete demor- 
alization. ——Dr. Solf, the foreign minister, 
who has been under attack as a representative 
of the old régime, resigned his office on Decem- 
ber 11.—A commission appointed to make a 
preliminary draft of a national constitution 
has finished its task. The new constitution 
establishes a parliamentary republic, and is 
said to be modeled after British or American 
charters. —— On December 16 the Congress of 
delegates from the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Councils met in Berlin. The radical Socialists 
of the Spartacus group had very few supporters 
in the Congress, which even voted against per- 
mitting Herr Liebknecht to address it. 
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INLAND.—Gen. Mannerheim was elected 

regent of Finland on December 16. He 
represents the party that agrees to complete 
independence for Finland, but opposes the 
predominance of German influence. 
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ERMAN PROPAGANDA. —Further tes- 
timony before the Senate investigating 
committee revealed the fact that more than one 
hundred writers and publicists were instructed 
in their duties as propagandists and dispatched 
from Berlin, two weeks before Austria’s fatal 
note was sent to Serbia. Thirty-one came to 
the United States. Capt. Lester of the Military 
Intelligence Bureau also offered evidence con- 
cerning the effort of German agents to stir up 
negro insurrections in our Southern States, 
and concerning the pro-German conduct of the 
Hearst newspapers before the actual declara- 
tion of war by the United States. 
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RITISH ELECTION:.—On December 14 
the Parliamentary election occurred in 
Great Britain and Ireland; the result of the 
polling was not made public, since the soldiers’ 
votes are first to be received and counted. 
oi 


RTUGAL.—On the evening of December 

14 Dr. Sidonio Paes, the President of 
Portugal, was assassinated in a railway station 
at Lisbon, by a young man who was immedi- 
ately shot by secret service men attending the 
President. Dr. Camacho and Senhor Lima, 
prominent members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, were later arrested, letters found on the 
body of the assassin having directed suspicion 
toward them. Admiral Canto y Castro succeeds 
Dr. Paes as President. 


Why 


Teeth 


Lose Their Glitter 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





You Leave the Film 


Why do well-brushed teeth discolor and 
decay? 


Why does tartar form? 
Why does pyorrhea start? 


Millions of people are asking those 
questions, and the answer is this: 


A slimy film constantly forms on your 
teeth. Itclings tothe teeth. It gets into 
crevices, hardens and stays, and your 
brushing doesn’t remove it. And most 
tooth troubles are due to that film. 


That film is what discolors— not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. It 


holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea, and many internal troubles are due 
to them. 


These facts have been known for years. 
But dental science found no way to effec- 
tively combat the film. A vigorous dental 
cleaning from time to time, was needed to 
remove it. 


Now a way has been found to combat 
it. That way is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. You can prove it, as 
thousands have, by a simple one-week test. 
This is to urge that you do it—at our cost. 


See the Difference 


Pepsodentis based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object is to dissolve the film, 
then to constantly prevent its accumula- 
tion. 


Ordinary pepsin will not serve. It must 
be activated, and the usual agent is an 
acid, harmful to the teeth. 


But science has now found a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. That meth- 
od, employed in Pepsodent, makes teeth- 
cleaning vastly more effective. 


Able authorities have made clinical 


tests of Pepsodent. In thousands of cases 
they have watched its efficiency. Now we 
are urging all people to prove it in their 
homes. It means results you do not get 
without it, and they are all-important. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week Tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean your teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See how 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


That film is your teeth’s chief enemy. 
One week will show you that you can com- 
bat it. Then you will always clean your 
teeth, we think, in this scientific way. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 
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Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT Co., 
Dept. 384, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
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“SAMMIES’” 


TELESCOPE 





Magnifying power equals a high-cost binocular. 


VEST POCKET 
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HIS NEW optical invention comes at a 

most opportune time. The demand for field 

glasses has been so great that none are to 
be obtained except at exorbitant prices. Dis- 
pensing with the costly metal tubes and putting 
practically the entire cost into the lenses, the 
“Sammies’” Vest Pocket Telescope compares 
in magnifying power with instruments costing 
several times as much. It is a practical, serv- 
iceable Telescope intended for the use of sol- 
diers, Boy Scouts, hunters and travelers. Each 
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lens is mounted in a heavy zylonite rim, provided with a convenient handle. A two-pocket, 
black leather case is included. Weighs but an ounce—fits the vest pocket. 





How to Get 


the Telescope 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for the Youth’s Com- 
panion, with 25 cents extra, and we will send you “Sammies’” Vest Pocket 
Telescope, postpaid. Or sold for $1.75, postpaid. 


NOTE. The Telescope is offered only to present Companion subscribers to pay them for getting a ew subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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January the Doorman 


ow 


Stern January, Warden of the Year, 
Unbars the snow-bound 
that fronts Es. Sun, 
And,marshaling the Months 
with icy spear, 
Gives charge tothem to enter, 
one by one. 


Arthur Guiterman 























NO PARLEYING 


AD,” said Winton Smith, as he came 
into the law office of Smith & Bron- 
son one afternoon, “I have a chance 
to make some money by buying the 
old Erskine house at the corner of 
Black and Eagle streets. Ed Martin 
has just tipped me off that Billy 
Hamlin is negotiating for it to put 
up an apartment house. I have an hour to make a 
preliminary deposit of one hundred dollars to hold 
the option. But Billy has been a good friend to 
me, and I don’t know whether to act on the tip or 
not.” 

“Don’t act on it, then!” said his father, with 
unusual emphasis. ‘If there is a question whether 
a thing is right or wrong, leave it alone. The very 
fact that you are here for my advice in the matter 
proves that you’re not square with your conscience, 
and you’d better drop the deal.” 

“But you don’t know real estate in this town, 
dad!” 

“T’ll admit I don’t, but what I want to say is 
that the man who begins to argue with his con- 
science is lost. There’s no sin in being tempted. 
We all face that. The danger comes when a man 
begins to parley with wrong. You know the old 
saying, ‘You can’t prevent birds from flying over 
your head, but you can prevent them from building 
nests in your hair.’ I believe in the validity of first 
impressions in the moral realm. As soon as Eve 
began to argue with the serpent the game was 
lost. Your best defense against a crooked act is 
the fact that you have to force yourself up to 
it. A man’s conscience, if it’s untampered with, 
has a natural antipathy to wrong, just as a horse 
has to fire. 

“They tell me that at Washington the girls in 
the Treasury Department recoil from the very 
touch of a counterfeit bill. Your conscience ought 
to act that way when it scents anything shady in 
businéss. A clean thing doesn’t need an excuse. 
The thing for which you have to make a special 
plea is perilous. You have to run past a danger 
signal somewhere before you do wrong—that is, if 
your conscience is functioning. The only thing to 
do with a temptation of this sort is to knock it 
down and walk over it. 

“As to the question at issue on that house deal 
I have nothing to say. That you’ve got to settle 
with your own conscience. It makes no difference 
what the rules of the game say, if your conscience 
isn’t sure, then for you it’s dangerous. I’d rather 
keep my conscience sensitive than to make a lucky 
trade. You can’t afford to sell your defense of 
decency for any price, and that’s what you do 
when you try to persuade your conscience to a 
questionable course.” 


os 
CATCHING THE GLEAM 


ETTY’S erratic movements among 
the dishes sent a precious prune 
pit spinning across the kitchen 
floor and nicked a saucer against 
the faucet. Blanche retrieved the 
prune pit, seized a dish towel, and, 
in nautical parlance, stood by to 
render assistance. 

“Nineteen prune stones to-night, and eight 
peach stones this morning,’ she remarked cas- 
ually, peeping into the jar. “You make me envi- 
ous. Mother and I do our best, but there are only 
two of us, and she has the appetite of a canary! 
Betty, look out! There, I knew that dish would 
crash if you set it on the very edge.” 

“I’m sorry, since it was going to smash anyway, 
that I couldn’t have had the luxury of skimming it 
out of the window!” said Betty, grimly. 

“Feel like telling a discreet and sympathetic 
friend what’s the matter?” suggested Blanche. 
“Or is it dangerous to inquire?” 

“ Nothing’s the matter. Everything’s just as it 
ought to be, only I can’t feel the right way about 
it. I know perfectly well I oughtn’t to leave the 
family and go to France; and mother did right to 


let our maid go in war time, and it’s my obvious | 


cluty to turn to at domestic drudgery and help out. 
Theoretically, I understand and approve; actu- 
ally, I resent it—and hate it—and loathe it!’ 

“But if you’d gone to France you’d surely have 
had work to do that was just as much drudgery, 
and just as hard and horrid—probably harder and 
horrider,” said Blanche. 
Betty. You’re not one of the vague, useless, ro- 
mantic idiots they’re always having to turn down.” 

“Blanche,” responded Betty, ‘‘ you’ve touched 
the sore spot. I’m afraid I am a romantic idiot!” 

“ Betty—you? What utter nonsense!” 

“If I’d gone,” said Betty, seriously, ‘‘I’d have 
worked like a dog—honestly, I would; worked at 
anything they’d let me do, and worked any time, 
and every time and overtime, till I dropped —” 

“T know you would,” interrupted Blanche. 


“And I wouldn’t have cared whether it was | 


drudgery or not; it wouldn’t have seemed drudg- 
ery! I’d have felt—I know I would—the way those 
other girls feel that are doing it over there and 


‘You must know that, | 


write home. Drudgery? They? Why, their letters 
just glow and gleam with a sort of splendid hap- 
piness because they can drudge!” 

“I know,” assented Blanche, softly. “It’s a glo- 
rious opportunity ; but it doesn’t come to us all.” 

“Then why,” demanded Betty, winking back 
sudden, passionate tears, “why, why—when it’s 
harder not to go—and a duty to stay—why can’t I 
feel happy at it? I believe it’s because I’m a ro- 
mantic goose, and was pining for adventure, and 
thrills, when I thought I only wanted to be useful. 
It makes me ashamed of myself, Blanche.” 

*You’ve no reason to be ashamed,”’ said Blanche. 
“You’re doing your duty,—that’s the main thing,— 
and if you’re not enjoying it, that’s not a crime. 
But I believe you’d be happier if, instead of repu- 
diating romance so ferociously, you’d encouraged 
it a little; you can get a little of the gleam over 
here if you don’t try to be too sternly prosaic. It’s 
what’s behind the drudgery that counts —” 

“Oh, I know!” said Betty, quickly; 

“Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 
That’s true, of course; but I’m an unsaintly little 
wretch, and I can’t touch the heights every day.” 

‘Most of us can’t—the highest heights. But in 
between come the lower heights, where romance 
and poetry and fancy belong. Use your imagina- 
tion, Betty. Your little work here touches the great 
work over there at a hundred points —’’ 

“Prune pits?” said Betty, ironically. 

“Yes, prune pits, if you like. Think for one in- 
stant what a gas mask means! And Hooverizing 
properly, and letting Selma go 
into the munitions factory, and 
all. Let your fancy run free along 
all the roads that start from this 
little kitchen and lead to France 
—there’s romance about them all! 

And then, there’s the work itselt. 
Even dishwashing —”’ 

“I defy any poet to glorify dish- 
washing!” 

“One of the best of the war 
poets comes pretty near it! Rupert 
Brooke, who gave his life early in 
the war, enumerating the dear, 
common things he loved in this 
terrible but lovable old world, 
counted in ‘plates, clean-gleam- 
ing.’”’ 

Betty surrendered with a laugh. 

*There’s a lot in poetry,” she 
admitted. ‘‘That does sound some- 
how quite a different thing from 
just clean plates, and infinitely 
more alluring. Perhaps I’ve been 
too prosaic instead of too roman- 
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CHOCOLATE SOLDIERS 
[' a certain clever play by Mr. 


George Bernard Shaw and in 

the opera that was founded on 
it, Chocolate Soldier is used as a 
term of disparagement — unmer- 
ited, to be sure, since his soldier 
with a taste for sweets is an excellent fighting | 
man. In France, where our soldiers make friends 
with the children of every village where they are 
quartered, the phrase has been employed quite 
naturally and in a wholly appreciative spirit by 
the little folk whom they so often treat to goodies. 

In a recent letter home a Massachusetts soldier 
“over there” tells, briefly but with much feeling, 
of the death of his best friend, killed in the trenches 
by a sniper. Back in the little village where they 
had been quartered together in the big barn of a 
farmhouse, the news had preceded his-return. At 
the gate, as he turned in, stood Madame and her 
youngest boy, who had been a great favorite with 
the dead soldier. Little Jacques was crying. 

“Madame asked me if it were true, and when I 
said ‘Yes,’ and was going in without saying any- 
thing else, because it seemed as if I couldn’t, 
Jacques set up a howl and clutched my leg. ‘Oh, 
oh, oh!’ he sobbed, ‘and won’t he ever bring me 
chocolate any more?’ Madame gave a kind of 
eluck in her throat and pulled him off and put her 
hand on my arm. ‘Ah, they are all little greedies 
when they are so small, and he cannot under- 
stand,’ she said apologetically; ‘but see, I am 
weeping, also, Monsieur Veelliam, and it is not for 
the chocolate.’ 

“Of course I told her I didn’t blame the baby, 
and I’d bring him his chocolate—he was Harry’s 
pet, you see, and the girl, Josette, was mine. So 
I did, next time I came back from the canteen. I 
gave Josette hers, too, and I heard her explaining 
to him in real big-sister style as I came away and 
left them munching, ‘You see, little cabbage, there 
was no need to cry. All the Americans are choco- 
late soldiers.’ 

“When I took you to hear the Chocolate Soldier, 
mother dear, I certainly never dreamed I’d ever 
be called one myself. It’s a queer world, isn’t it? 
You may be sure as long as I’m in this village, 
Jacques and Josette—you’d love them both, with 
their solemn little faces and careful manners— 
shall be fed on chocolate till their tummies grow 
as round as Santa Claus’s!” 
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TOO THOROUGHLY INSTRUCTED 


T would not be fair to assume, on the strength 
of a single instance, that collusion between 
counsel and client is of frequent occurrence, 

but in earlier times, before the advent in court of 
expert testimony, when the tests of mental de- 
rangement were legal and not medical, it is con- 
ceivable that the barefaced ‘‘arrangement’”’ here 
quoted from the Washington Post might get past 
a judge. 

Some years ago a lawyer in somewhat irregular 
standing had to defend a man named Marshall, 
charged with larceny, against whom there was 
very strong evidence. The day before the trial the 
lawyer visited his client. 

“Now,” said he, ‘your only chance of escape is 
| in a plea of insanity. You must play the lunatic, 
| and play it well.” 

On the day of the trial Marshall took his place 





| in the dock, pale, haggard and wild-looking. 
“Guilty or not guilty?” began the clerk. 
| “Spoons!” drawled the prisoner, with a blank 
| stare. 
| Come, plead guilty or not guilty,” counseled 

the clerk impatiently. 

‘‘Spoons!” murmured the prisoner, in a deeply 

melancholy voice. 
| “Prisoner,” exclaimed the judge sharply, ‘‘will 
you answer the question put to you or do you 
want to be punished for contempt?” 

“Spoons!” sighed the prisoner, casting his vacant 
gaze upward to the ceiling of the courtroom. 

At that point the counsel for the prisoner arose. 





“Your Honor,” he began, “it is clearly—it is piti- 
ably—evident that my unfortunate client is not 
responsible for his actions. He is mentally de- 
ranged. To proceed with the trial is an outrage on 
a free citizen of this commonwealth.” 

“Do you understand what is said?” the judge 
demanded of the prisoner. 

“Spoons!” he breathed vacantly. 

It was evident that the man was insane, and the 
judge ordered him discharged. He was taken in 
charge by his sympathizing and faithful friends 
who were present by arrangement, and left the 
court with them. The lawyer followed them and, 
congratulating Marshall on his escape, suggested 
that it was a good time to pay him his fee» 

His client stared at him with blank amazement. 
“Spoons!” he said simply, as he moved away, 
leaving the lawyer outwitted by his own wit. 
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A FORERUNNER OF THE AEROPLANE 


AN flies to-day because of the invention of 
M the gasoline engine. The essential prin- 
ciples of the aéroplane were understood a 
number of years before the Wright brothers made 
their first historic flight ; the thing that was lacking 
was the means of driving the plane through the 
air at such a speed that the air currents beneath 
the wings would sustain the weight of the machine. 
Prof. Langley built an airship nearly thirty years 
ago that would have flown successfully if he could 
have used the motive power of gasoline, and his 
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AN AEROPLANE OF 1842 


designs were based largely on the experiments 
and discoveries of earlier men. 

A subscriber has sent to The Companion a very 
interesting old engraving that shows the “air- 
carriage,” called the Ariel, which was invented 
by an Englishman, Mr. W. S. Henson, as far back 
as 1842. The machine was to be launched from a 
long, inclined plane or chute; and was expected to 
make sufficient speed in the descent to rise into 
the air. A steam engine was installed in the car to 
furnish, by means of propellers, power enough 
to maintain the speed thus achieved. 

Henson’s design created a great stir at the 
time; a company was formed to manufacture the 
machine, and Parliament discussed with deep 
seriousness the matter of aiding the project. But 
it soon appeared that the machine was not success- 
ful, since the speed it could generate was quite 
inadequate for flight. 

It is interesting to see from the engraving how 
much the Ariel resembled in its external aspect 
the successful aéroplanes of the present day. 
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CAPTIVES IN A GERMAN SUBMARINE 


EING on a defenseless merchant ship at the 
B mercy of an enemy submarine is thrilling 

enough, but to be captives in a German 
U-boat, with the possibility of being sunk any 
minute by the guns of your own countrymen, is, to 
say the least, a nerve-racking experience. Such 
was the fate of two officers of the little British 
steamship, Hanna Larsen, whose hardships and 
final escape Mr. L. Cope Cornford describes in The 
Merchant Seaman in War: 

On a dark night a submarine attacked the ship 
with shell fire and damaged her so badly that the 
crew had to take to the boats. The U-boat soon 
approached, and the commanding officer ordered 
the master and the chief engineer aboard and set 
the rest adrift. The master subsequently learned 
that his ship was plundered and finally sunk by 
the explosion of bombs inside the hull. 

As the two officers entered the long, rounded 
cell crammed with mysterious mechanism and 
watched their captors going about their murderous 
business in the dead of night, it seemed to them 
that their situation was hopeless. The German 
commanding officer told them that he had already 
sunk eighteen ships, and would sink thirty before 
he returned to port. Events were soon to interfere, 
however, with his prophecy. 

After that encouraging conversation the master 
and chief engineer occupied themselves in trying 
to guess what was happening on deck. As morning 
came the submarine was cruising on the surface, 
and from time to time came the report and the 
vibration of firing. Meanwhile the men below 
passed up shells to the gunners on deck. After one 
of these attacks a German brought down below a 


| sextant, a chronometer and a Norwegian flag, and 


proudly exhibited these trophies to the prisoners. 

The prisoners saw only two possible outcomes 
of their adventure: either to be taken to a Ger- 
man prison camp or to be sunk with the submarine 
by a British ship of war. In those waters, off the 
English coast, it seemed probable that they would 
be sent to the bottom without a chance of escape. 
About two hours later there was firing on deck 
again, and the next moment officers and men 
came tumbling down below, exhibiting every mark 
of terror, and the submarine was made hurriedly 
to dive. Everyone was in a state of high tension. 
There came a formidable explosion, and a tre- 
mendous shock jarred the submarine from end to 
end. The top plating was burst open and the water 
poured into the vessel. 

The commanding officer issued sharp orders to 
the men at their stations beside the valves, and 








the submarine rose swiftly to the surface. The 
captain, followed by the officers and the crew, ran 
up the ladders, leaving the engines running. Out- 
side, shot after shot rang out, and pieces of the 
conning tower crashed down the hatchway. 

The master and the chief engineer decided to 
die, if die they must, in the open. So up they went 
into the clean air and daylight; and there, ranging 
alongside, was a British man-of-war.The Germans, 
with hands uplifted, stood ranked along the heel- 
ing deck, like a row of mechanical toys. The man- 
of-war was getting a boat away, and, perceiving 
that the surrender was accepted, one of the Ger- 
mans went below and stopped the engines. As the 
British boat came alongside, the master hailed. 

“We are two Britishers, taken prisoners last 
night!’”’ he bellowed. 

“Jump in!” said the officer as the boat drew 
abreast the tilted deck of the submarine. 

As for the commanding officer of the submarine, 
his days were ended. He had been first on the 
conning tower after the explosion and was killed 
by a shell. So he did not sink thirty ships, after all. 
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INGRAINED COURTESY 


O™: day in New York, writes a contributor, 
we were sitting in the office of a bureau of 
French relief waiting for the coming of the 
head. Presently in came an old Frenchwoman, 
shabby and unpleasant in appearance, apparently 
of poor quality in many respects. With a fixed 
smile that she no doubt thought 
was ingratiating, she approached 
the desk of the young woman sec- 
retary temporarily in charge. 

It was easy—even with “shaky” 
French —to follow the interview 
of the next few minutes; much 
could have been gathered from 
the eloquent gestures and tones 
of voice if in no other way. The 
visitor alternately fawned and 
half-threatened, raising her voice 
formidably. We were sure that 
something was radically wrong, 
even before the young secretary, 
who had remained cool and cour- 
teous throughout, had explained 
to us later that this woman and 
her son had long refused all work 
provided for them, and were, in 
fact, the despair of numerous 
relief organizations, which they 
assailed by turns. 

Finally, convinced that nothing 
was to be got out of the polite, 
self- possessed young woman by 
wheedling or by intimidation, the 
candidate for assistance jumped 
up from her chair and stalked 
angrily toward the door. Then, 
just as she was about to put her 
hand upon the knob, she paused, 
turned a little,—all quite auto- 
matically,— gave a courtly little 
sweep, and: 

“Bon jour, mademoiselle!”’ she cried. 

* Bon jour, madame!’’ came the instant re- 
sponse. 

It was bewildering, and for a moment we sat 
mystified. How was it that this old impostor, false, 
intimidating, having signally failed in her deter- 
mined attempt to extract funds from the bureau, 
should, at the end of the stormy colloquy, stop and 
bid mademoiselle a pleasant good day? 

Then suddenly it became as clear as sunlight! 
The worthless old creature, having given full ex- 
pression to her individual self, had been seized 
for an instant by—let us say—the something-that- 
is-France! That ingrained habit of courteous word 
and courtly gesture, wrought out through centu- 
ries, which is among the gracious gifts of France 
to her children, on a sudden had got hold of her, 
in spite of herself; and for a brief moment this 
quite unworthy daughter worthily represented the 
mother. 

Would it be possible for us to import this in- 
grained thing— wholly without custom’s restric- 
tions or duties? Or what can we begin to “grain’’ 
into ourselves to-day that in future generations 
of America shall show forth as such an instinct to 
gracious expression, so strong that no sort of in- 
dividual perversity can overwhelm it? Or could it 
be that this something-that-is-France is “catch- 
ing’’—if one would make himself susceptible to 
the infection? If so, when our boys return to us 
from “over there,’’ we shall perhaps find that the 
“debt to Lafayette,” which we have set out to 
pay, instead of having been canceled, has only 
been increased! ° 


YOUTH IN AGE — 
“Geass an years young,” the felicitous 





phrase applied by our own Dr. Oliver Wen- 

dell Holmes to our own Julia Ward Howe, 
has all the lightness, grace and gallantry that we 
associate with France; but it was purely Amer- 
ican. A famous French man of letters, however, 
antedated it by more than a century with a kindred 
speech, even more playfully audacious in its deti- 
ance of age. 

Fontenelle, famous in his earlier career for the 
literary affectations of his Pastoral Poems, and in 
later life as secretary and dean of the Academy 
of Sciences for his admirable eulogiums on the 
admission or decease of his colleagues, lived to 
be a centenarian: he was born in Rouen in 1657 
and died in Paris in 1757. 

He was in his hundredth year when, a charming 
lady having dropped her fan, he stooped to pick it 
up for her. But his aged and stiffened muscles re- 
belled; he bent with difficulty, and involuntarily 
winced ; yet he waved aside the lady’s motion to 
forestall him, and she, with fine tact, did not per- 
sist. The fan was retrieved, but as the old man 
slowly and cautiously straightened himself with 
the dainty thing in his hand, he said to the owner 
with a smile: 

“Ah, if I were only eighty again!” 
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A PROMISING RECRUIT 


URING his tour of duty, says Harper’s Mag- 
azine, the officer of the day paused to ques- 
tion a sentry who was a new recruit. 

“If you should see an armed party approaching, 
what would you do?” asked the oflicer. 

“Turn out the guard, sir.” 

“Very well. Suppose you saw a battleship com- 
oe across the parade ground, what would you 

0?” 

“TI should report at once to the hospital for ex- 
amination, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
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THE FLAME GAME 


BY EMILY ROSE BURT 


HE little city cousin and the little coun- 
Ts cousin sat together by the bright 

hearth. They had come to visit their 
aunt, who lived in a small town halfway 
between their two homes. As they watched 
the colored flames that frisked and frolicked 
over the burning driftwood logs they began to 
grow very well acquainted. 

‘*T see a little green flame,’’ said Janie, the 
country cousin. 

‘*T see a little blue flame,’’ said Hilda, the 
city cousin. 

‘*And I see an orange flame!’’ cried Janie. 

‘And I a little violet flame!’’ Hilda added 
excitedly. 

They were silent for a while, with their gaze 
fixed on the logs. ‘‘Oh, look!’’ Janie exclaimed 
‘presently. ‘‘Whole flocks of yellow flames!’’ 

‘‘And crowds of red ones,’’ Hilda said. ‘‘I 
don’t believe there’s any end to the different 
colors. Red, orange, yellow, blue, green and 
violet. ’’ 

‘*Like a rainbow broken to bits,’’ Janie said. 
‘*And each bit looks different, somehow, from 
all the others. ’’ 

Hilda narrowed her dark eyes and gazed 
steadily at the dancing lights. ‘‘Let’s make a 
game of it,’’ she suggested suddenly. ‘‘You 
pick out a flame and tell me what it looks like 
to you; then I’ll tell what it looks like to me. 
That will be fun. ’’ 

Janie thought so, too. She leaned forward, 
with her face in her palms, and gazed earnestly 
into the fire. ‘‘I see a tall red flame,’’ she 
declared after a while. ‘‘It makes me think 
of the big red dahlia that grew in our garden 
by the fence last fall. ’’ 

‘It makes me think, ’’ said the little city girl, 
‘‘of a red balloon in the bunch of toy balloons 
that the Italian sells on our corner. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, look, there’s a whirly green flame!’’ 
exclaimed the little country cousin. She pointed 
toward the end of a stick of wood. ‘‘It’s exactly 
like the weeping-willow tree by the brouk at 
home, when the wind swirls through it.’’ 

‘*How funny!’’ said Hilda. ‘‘It looks to me 
like the green signal light that comes and goes 
in the subway to guide the cars.’’ 

‘*I’ve never been in a subway,’’ Janie said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ But see that peeping, creeping 
violet flame! It makes me think of the spring 
violets in our woods. ’’ 

‘*It reminds me, ’’ said Hilda, ‘‘of some lovely 
purple frills that I saw hanging over the coun- 
ter in the big store where I go to shop with 
mother. ’’ 

Janie’s eyes searched the shining fireplace. 
‘* There’s a quiet blue flame,’’ she said at 
length. ‘‘It’s just like the wavy meadow pool 
that we sail our leaf boats on.’’ 

‘*T don’t know just what it looks like,’’ Hilda 
observed, ‘‘but it is exactly the color of the little 
blue tea set in the china store downtown that 
perhaps I shall have for my birthday. ’’ 

Janie was so interested in that piece of news 
that she forgot to take her turn. 

‘See that yellow flume!’’ Hilda cried, for- 
getting, too. ‘‘It’s fur all tne world like the 
sparkly electric letters on the big hotel sign 
two blocks below our house. ’’ 

‘*The idea!’’ said Janie, smiling. ‘‘It makes 
me think of nothing at all but the way the 
morning sunlight flashes on the tin milk cans 
by our kitchen door. ’’ 

They laughed aloud over the difference in 
their ideas, 

‘“Town seems to be very different from coun- 
try,’’ remarked the little country cousin after 
a while, ‘‘but very wonderful. ’’ 

“*Yes, and the country seems very different 
from town, but very wonderful, too,’’ the little 
city cousin agreed. 

Then they made the same remark at the 
same instant. ‘‘I wish you would come to see 
me,’’ each one said. After that they played 
the flame game very often, sometimes in the 
city and sometimes in the country. 
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To all of our readers, afar or near, 
We are heartily saying the words of cheer 
That our friends of the forest have snowballed here. 


ORAWN BY 
L. J BRIDGMAN 














THE NEW YEAR TREE 


BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


family to strip the Christmas tree on New | 
Year’s morning and to put away all the | 
Christmas decorations for the next year. For | 
three years Robert, who was now eleven, had | 
been the one to climb up on the stepladder and | 
hand down the high-up trimmings, while nine- | 
year-old Elizabeth and seven-year-old Tom 
wrapped the things up and put them into boxes. 
Then, when the branches were bare, the tree 
was thrown from the nearest window and car- 
ried round to the trash pile in the back yard. | 
This particular New Year’s Day the plan | 
was changed, because Elizabeth had been ill | 
for a long time and was not able to do her | 
share. However, she was well enough to watch | 
the others from a big chair and help out just | 
a little with a word now and then. As for 
work, she could only sort the gay beads and | 
wrap a few of the things, but she was happy 
to do even that. 
When the tree was finally stripped, Robert | 
and Tom dragged it to the window and threw 
it out into the snow. 
**Tt doesn’t look like the tree we had a week 


I: had long been the custom in the Elliott | of it,’’ suggested Tom. 


ago, does it?’’ said Robert. Indeed, it did not. | 
‘Then it had been fresh and green and had | 


smelled of the woods; now the branches were 
bare and the whole tree looked dingy. 
‘*Let’s ask mother if we can’t make a bonfire 


‘‘Oh, no, boys!’’ Elizabeth exclaimed, with 
a shiver. ‘‘That would seem like burning up 
Christmas! If you don’t want to put it on the 
trash pile, why don’t you play with it? I 
should think that would be fun.’’ 

‘*Fun to play with that bare thing?’’ Robert 
rejoined scornfully. ‘‘What could we do with 
it?’’ 

‘* With the Christmas tree?’’ asked Mrs. 
Elliott, who came into the room just then. ‘‘I 
have a plan, but I don’t intend to tell it till 
the last minute. Come, boys, put on your 
sweaters and mittens and set the tree up in 
the back yard. ’’ 

Robert hesitated. ‘‘Elizabeth can’t go out- 
doors,’’ he said. ‘‘I wish she could play with 
us sometimes!’’ 

‘*She’s going to play with you this time,’’ 
said Mrs. Elliott. ‘‘She’s an important part of 
this plan. You run along and do your share, 
and Elizabeth and 1 will do ours.’’ 

The boys lost no time after that; they knew 
something jolly was on hand. When they had 





dragged the tree to the yard they set it up- 
right and began to brace it with planks. 
As soon as they left the room, Mrs. Elliott | 





DRAWN BY EDITH LORD 


‘THE ARTIST 


I took some brown and yellow, 





They say that all good artists their colors mix with care; 
I had a little boy to paint, and started with his hair. 


With just a dash of red and white, and painted it that way. 


It came out very striking, the lights and shades are fine ; 
But still P’'m glad his hair is his, and my own hair is mine! 


BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN 


some black and tan and gray, 
































brought four boxes to Elizabeth’s chair, and 
four trays filled with the most curious-looking 
things the little girl had ever seen. 

‘*Why, mother!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘What in 
the world is this?’’ 

‘‘Sh-h!’’ said Mrs. Elliott. ‘‘We’ll have to 
work very fast, because the boys will be back 
in a jiffy. Put everything into the boxes as 
quickly as you can. Fill each box with the 
contents of one tray. Then I’ll cover the boxes 
and tie them up.’’ 

Elizabeth went to work without another 
word, and just as the cover was tied on the 
last box the boys came rushing into the room. 

‘*The tree’s up!’’ exclaimed Robert. ‘‘What 
next?’’ 

‘*Next, you each choose two boxes,’’ Mrs. 
Elliott replied. ‘‘ First you take one, then Tom; 
then you again, and Tom takes the last.’’ 

‘*But what’s in the boxes?’’ asked Tom. 

‘*Wait and see!’’ 

‘*You’ll like it,’’ added Elizabeth, although 
she was almost as much in the dark as he. 
‘*Hurry and choose. ’’ 

‘*T’ll take the little round one, ’’ said Robert. 
‘*The best goods come in the smallest pack- 
ages, I’ve always heard.’’ 

‘*T’ll take the long, slim one,’’ Tom de- 
clared. 

‘*Then I’ll take the square one.’’ Robert 
reached for his second choice. 

‘*That leaves me the flat one, and I wanted 
it, anyway,’’ said his brother. ‘‘Now, may we 
open them ?’’ 

Elizabeth nodded, and they pulled off the 
covers in a hurry. The boys’ faces looked 
blank, and Elizabeth’s somewhat puzzled. 

‘*What’s all this?’’ Robert asked in a disap- 
pointed voice. 

‘*Why, mother!’’ cried Tom. ‘‘What can we 
do with these things?’’ 

‘*Trim a tree for somebody,’’ replied Mrs. 
Elliott. ‘‘Can’t you guess who it will be?’’ 

The children thought a minute. ‘‘Oh, I 
know!’’ Elizabeth broke in, her eyes shining. 
‘*The birds! It will be fun! See, Robert, you 
have suet in your round box. Bits of that will 
do for the small ornaments. ’’ 

‘*And Tom has pieces of apple, strings of 
pop corn,’’ Robert added ; ‘‘and here are bread 
crumbs to take the place of beads. ’’ 

They took up their boxes and started out. 

‘*T wish Elizabeth could see us trim the 
tree,’’ said Tom, pausing at the door. 

‘*She’s going to,’’ replied Mrs. Elliott. 
‘*Robert, you take one arm of her chair and 
I’ll take the other and we’ll carry her to the 
window of the back room. Then you boys get 
to work, and your sister will watch you.’’ 

It was not long before that back-yard, left- 
over Christmas tree was so trimmed up that 
it would hardly have known itself. Bits of 
white suet ornamented the twigs, and ropes of 
white pop corn and festoons of bread crumbs 
hung from branch to branch. 

Scarcely had the boys finished and joined 
Elizabeth at the upstairs window before a little 
bird—one of a flock that had quickly gathered 
—ventured down for a taste. Evidently he was 
satisfied, since he stayed for more. Presently 
his friends, seeing him feasting so happily, 
came flying down for their part. 

‘*T think that’s as much fun as a tree in- 
doors,’’ said Elizabeth happily. ‘‘But won’t 
they eat every single thing before night?’’ 

‘*Never mind about that,’’ laughed Robert. 
‘“*Tom and I will retrim it every day if you 
and mother will furnish the trimmings. ’’ 

‘*That’s a bargain,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘I love 
to string things. And there’ll be no more 
hungry birds in our back yard! We’ll call it 
our New Year’s tree and keep it trimmed as 
long as the snow covers the ground.’’ 

After that year the Elliott Christmas tree 
never failed to do double duty. 
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TO CRACK 


THE ANT-HILL PUZZLE 

Each = terminates in ant. Fretful ; entreat- 
ing “ey! and humbly; steady; a division of 
time; a fruit; reverberating; a s rew; justifica- 
tion; a candidate ; inharmonious. 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS 

Iam composed of eleven letters. My 72613 have 
wings; my 9845611 is in all the universe; my 1084 
is an animal. My whole is confusion. 

I am composed of nine letters. My 1638 is to 
fly; my 56349 is a piece of more: my 472 is an 
animal. My whole is always right 

I am composed of eleven letters. My 927411 is 
asinger; yt 25103 is an evil creature; my 58632 
is a state. y whole is in every arithmetic. 


3. RIDDLES 
be os me in the valleys; 
You’ll find me in the hills; 
I’m part of all the violets 
And all the daffodils ; 
I’m in the rolling river; 
I’m in the little brook ; 
I’m here and there upon this page, 
If you will only loo! 
You keep it in a dangerous place ; 
You keep it there at any cost; 
For if you lose it, you are lost 
And may not leave a trace. 
Some men can keep it on a roof, 
Some learn to 4 it on a wire; 
If some can keep it in a bank, 
Tis all that they-desire. 
I ie along the level track ; 
You find me on the stair; 
And when you cross the little bridge 
You’re glad to see me there. 


4. CHANGEABLE COLORS 

I am a color; change my peat, I am careless; 
change once more, I am to chatt 

lam a color; change my head, ‘Tam a hint; once 
more, lama sticky substance. 

I am a color; oo ashe. my head, I am to entreat; 
once more, I am a 

Lama color; change my head, I am ripe; once 
more, I am to roar. 

I am a color; change my head, I am a vessel for 
holding liquids; once more, I am an ornament 
used by a lady. 


5. ANIMAL PRIMALS AND FINALS 


1—2, everyone considered separately ; 3—4, used 
to tie shoes; 5—6, watched carefully; 7—8, a con- 
ceited fellow; 9—10, sound, robust; 1i—12, an arc; 
13—14, he fiddied while Rome burned; 15—16, a 
small branch. 


6. WORD-CHANGING PUZZLE 
Change cent to dime in five moves; plum to pear 
in six moves; air to gas in seven moves; cold to 
warm in six moves; slow to fast in seven moves ; 
pond to lake in seven moves; sick to well in nine 
moves; and beef to pork in hine moves. At each 
move one letter is changed. 


7. CHARADES 
My first is always curving fair; 
My second—put a vowel there. 
My third I'll softly sing to you, 
And as my third my whole is, too. 
If m F: ~~ = would know, you have not far 
to loo 
I am sure you can find them in every book. 
4 second’s a word you can easily guess 
nen I tell you that value ’tis used to express. 
My whole was a “aeesy who held a high station, 
And lived to achieve a great reputation. 
> first is but a little name; 
fy second briefer still; 
| whole has never climbed to fame, 
r be it good or ill. 


8. HYDRA-HEADED WORDS 

I am a thick cluster; change my head, I am fat; 
change once more, I am a co! lapse. 

I am learning; change my head, I am anteced- 
ent; change once more, I am to pierce. 

I am a backbone; j change my head, I _ a com- 
plaining cry ; once more, I am to give light 

I ain to move slowly; change my head, Tama 
noisy wrangle; change once more, I am spiritless 
utterance. 

I am an article that is helpful in fishing; change 
a head, I am animals; change once more, I am 
a tree. 

Iam a blessing; change my head, I am before 
long; change once more, I am a bird. 








Answers to Puzzles in December 12 Issue 


1. (2) PUMA (b) WOLF (ec) HART 
URAL OPAL > 

MART LANE 
ALTO FLEE 

. Opal. Rose. Rite. Ensign. Iron. 

3. Conundrum. Marplot. Peerless. 

. Cash, hash. Dime, dame. Coin, Cain. Dollar, 
collar. Cent, Lent. Money, honey. 

. Spain—i=span. Siam—i=Sam. Asia—i= 
Asa. Rhode Island. Kansas in Arkansas. 
Vir-gin-ia. Maryland. 

. March. A statue. Brick. 

. Sparrow. Toast. Camel. 
Arthur. Bottle. Shovel. 
larity. 

- * “x ladie, Madeira, maize, arc, A—Madeira. 

P, bed, larch, percale, diary, all, E—percale. 

. (a) IRIS preter Sees dh 4S 

DE Owns IR 
SNAP 
ESPY 


ROLL 
TELL 


Export. 


|. Parley. 
ection. 


Simi- 


LEee 
YARN 


NONE 
KNEE 
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ll 
T the old squire’s we had a flock of 
A from seventy to a hundred tur- 
keys every fall—fine, great glossy 
birds. Nearly every farmhouse had its 
flock; and by October that entire up- 
land county resounded to the plaintive 
Yeap-yeap-yeap, yop-yop-yop! and the noisy 
Gobble-gobble-gobble! of the stupid yet much- 
prized ‘‘national bird.’’ Nowadays you may 
drive the whole length of Oxford County and 
neither hear nor see a turkey. 

In their young days the old squire and Judge 
Fessenden of Portland, later in life Senator 
Fessenden, had been close friends; and after 
the old squire chose farming for a vocation and 
went to live at the family homestead, he was 
wont to send the judge a fine turkey for 
Thanksgiving—purely as a token of friendship 
and remembrance. The judge usually. acknowl- 
edged the gift by sending in return an inter- 
esting book, or other souvenir, sometimes a 
new five-dollar greenback—when he could not 
think of an appropriate present. 

The old squire did not like to accept money 
from an old friend, and after we young people 
went home to Maine to live he transferred to 
us the privilege of sending Senator Fessenden 
a turkey for Thanksgiving, and allowed us to 
have the return present. 

By September we began to look the flock over 
and pick out the one that bade fair to be the 
largest and handsomest in Noyember. There 
was much ‘‘hefting’’ and sometimes weighing 
of birds on the barn scales. Addison, Halstead 
and I disputed which turkey would be the 
heaviest and plumpest in November. We care- 
fully inspected their skins under their feathers, 
for we always sent the judge a ‘‘yellow skin, ’’ 
and never a ‘‘blue skin,’’ however heavy; 
everyone likes a ‘‘yellow skin’’ better. 

One autumn there was considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among us which young gob- 
bler, out of fifty or more, was the best and 
promised to ‘‘dress off’’ finest by Thanksgiv- 
ing. Addison chose a dark, burnished bird with 
a yellow skin; at that time our flock was made 
up of a mixture of breeds — white, speckled, 
bronze and golden. Halstead chose a large, 
speckled gobbler with heavy purple wattles 
and a long ‘‘quitter’’ that bothered him in 
picking up his food. 

Theodora and Ellen also selected two, and I 
had my eye on one with golden markings, but 
of that I need say no more here; as weeks 
passed, it proved inferior to Addison’s and to 
Theodora’s. 

Even as late as October 20, it was not easy 
to say which was the best one out of five; at 
about that time I discovered that Addison was 
secretly feeding his bronze turkey, out at the 

west barn, with rations of warm dough. Theo- 
dora and I exchanged confidences and began 
feeding ours on dough mixed with. boiled 
squash, for we had been told that this was good 
diet for fattening turkeys. 

When Halstead found out what we were 
doing, he was indignant and declared we were 
not playing fair; but we rejoined that he had 
the same chance to ‘‘feed up,’’ if he desired to 
take the trouble. 

At the Corners, about a mile from the old 
squire’s, there lived a person who had far too 
great an influence over Halstead. His name 
was Tibbetts; he was postmaster and kept a 
grocery; also he sold intoxicants covertly, in 
violation of the state law. He was a gambler 
in a small, mean way. Claiming to know some- 
thing of farming and of poultry, he told Hal- 
stead that the best way to fatten a turkey 
speedily was to shut it up and not allow it to 
run with the rest of the flock. He said, too, 
that if a turkey were shut up in a well-lighted 
place, it would fret itself, running to and fro, 
particularly if it heard other turkeys calling 
to it. 

The food for fattening turkeys, said Tibbetts, 
should consist of a warm dough, made from 
two parts corn meal and one part wheat bran. 
To a quart of such dough he asserted that a 
tablespoonful of powdered eggshells should be 
added, also a dust of cayenne pepper. And if 
a really perfect food for fattening poultry were 
desired, Tibbetts declared that a tablespoonful 
of new rum should be added to the water with 
which the quart of dough was mixed. A won- 
derful turkey food, no doubt! 

Tibbetts also told Halstead to take a pair of 
sharp shears and cut off an inch and a half of 
his turkey’s ‘‘quitter,’’ if it were too long and 
bothered him about eating. If the turkey grew 
‘‘dainty,’’ as Tibbetts expressed it, Halstead 
was to make the dough into rolls about the size 
of his thumb, then open the bird’s beak, shove 
the rolls in, and make him swallow them— 
three or four of them, three times a day. 

Halstead came home from the Corners and 
made a quart of dough according to the Tib- 
betts formula. I do not know certainly about 
the spoonful of rum. If Tibbetts gave him the 
rum, Halstead kept quiet about it; the old 
squire was a strict observer of the Maine law. 

None of us found out what Halstead was 








HALSTEAD’S GOBBLER 


BY C. A. STEPHENS 


doing for four or five days, and then 

only by accident. For he had caught 

his speckled gobbler and put him 

down at the foot of the stairs in the 

wagon-house cellar; and he got a 

sheet of hemlock bark, four feet 
long by two or three feet wide, such as are 
peeled off hemlock logs, and sold at tanneries, 
for the turkey to stand on. 

It was dark as Egypt down in that cellar, 
when the door at the head of the stairs was 
shut; and turkeys, as is well-known, are very 
timid about moving in the dark. That poor 
gobbler just stood there, stock-still, on that 
sheet of bark and did not dare step off it. Three 
times a day.Halstead used to go down there, 
on the sly, with a lantern, and ‘feed him. 

This went on for some time; Addison and I 
learned of it from hearing a little faint gobble 
in the cellar one morning when the flock was 
out in the farm lane, just behind the wagon 
house. The young gobblers were gobbling and 
the hen turkeys yeaping ; and from down cellar 
came a faint, answering gobble. We wondered 
how a turkey had got into that cellar, and on 
opening the door and peering down the stairs, 
we discovered Halstead’s speckled gobbler 
standing on the curved sheet of hemlock bark. 

While Addison and I were wondering about 
it, Halstead came out, and roughly told us to 
let his turkey alone! In reply to our questions 
he at last gave us some information about his 
project and boasted that within three weeks he 
would have a turkey four pounds heavier than 
any other in the flock; but he would not tell 
us how to make his kind of dough. 

Addison scoffed at the scheme; but to show 
how well it was working, Halstead took us 
downstairs and had us ‘‘heft’’ the turkey. It 
did seem to be getting heavy. Halstead also got 
his dough dish and showed us how he fed his 
bird. After the second roll of dough had been 
shoved down his throat, the poor gobbler opened 
his bill and gave a queer little gasp of reple- 
tion, like Ca-r-r-r! None the less, Halstead 
made him swallow four rolls of dough! 

Addison was disgusted. ‘‘Halse, I call that 
nasty!’’ he said. ‘‘ I wouldn’t care to eat a 
turkey fattened that way. I’ve a good notion 
to tell the old squire about this.’’ 

Halstead was angry. ‘‘Oh, yes!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘After I raise the biggest turkey, I 
suppose you will go and tell everybody that it 
isn’t fit to eat!’’ 

So Addison and I went about our business ; 
but we used to peep down there once in a while, 
to see that poor bird standing, humped up, on 
his sheet of bark. Sometimes, too, when we 
saw Halstead going down with the lantern to 
feed him, we went along to see the performance 
and hear the turkey groan, Ca-r-r-r! ‘‘Hal- 
stead, that’s wicked!’’ Addison said several 
times ; and Halstead retorted that we were both 
trying to make out a story against him, so as 
to sneak our own turkeys in ahead of his. 

Nine or ten days passed. Halstead was nearly 
always behindhand when we turned out to do 
the farm chores. As we went through the 
wagon house one morning Addison stopped to 
take another peep at the captive; I went on, 
but a moment later heard him calling to me 
softly. When I joined him at the foot.of the 
stairs he lighted a match for me to see. Hal- 
stead’s gobbler lay dead with both feet up in 
the air. We wondered what Halstead would 
say when he went to feed his turkey. As we 
left, we heard him coming out from the room 
upstairs. He did not join us, to help do the 
chores, for half an hour. When he did appear, 
he looked glum; he had carried the poor 


victim of forced feeding out behind the west | 


barn and buried him in the bean field—without 
ceremonies, 

We said nothing—except now and then, as 
(lays passed, to ask him how the speckled gob- 
bler was coming on. Halstead would look hard 
at us, but vouchsafed no replies. 

The judge’s turkey was sent to Portland on 
November 15; at that period each state ap- 
pointed its own Thanksgiving Day, and in 
Maine the 17th had been set. 

Addison’s choice proved the best turkey. I 


think it weighed nearly seventeen pounds; he | 


divided the five dollars with Theodora. 

The old squire never learned of Halstead’s | 
bootless experiment in forced feeding ; and that | 
was well, perhaps. The turkey was dead; and 
we boys gave the old man quite enough vexa- 
tions without adding that bit of folly to them. 


o 9 
NOT HER WAR 


T the time when the blinds in the London 
street cars were first pulled down an old 
lady passenger showed some curiosity. 

‘*Anything happened to some one belonging 
to the company ?’’ she asked sympathetically 
of the conductor. 

‘*No, ma’am,’’ was the reply. ‘‘It’s all done 
on account of the war.’’ 

“Oh, is that all? I thought probably some- 
thing important had occurred. ’’ 


NATURE & SCIENCE 
CE 


ODERN GUNNERY.-—In an article on the 
applications of science to warfare in France 

Dr. George K. Burgess of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards describes the operation of firing a battery of 
thirteen-inch guns, mounted on railway trucks, at 
an invisible target over twelve miles distant. Four 
shots demolished an enemy battery the position 
of which had been determined the day before by 
“sound ranging” and photography. Dr. Burgess 
discusses the preparation and execution of such an 
operation viewed as a scientific experiment. In 
the first place it presupposes an exact knowledge 
of the region recorded in accurate maps, supple- 
mented when possible by triangulation from fixed 
observatories, and by photographic mapping from 
aéroplanes or balloons. It assumes, further, that 
the cannon of the battery have been calibrated ; 
that is, that the character of their firing has been 
determined by shooting at an object the exact 
position of which is known, that is about the same 
distance away, and that makes a known angle with 
the target. A big gun is displaced a little with every 
shot that it fires and must be brought back to posi- 
tion by reference to a fixed base determined by 
means of a series of optical measurements. Some 
of the matters for which allowances and correc- 
tions must be made are: variations in the weight 


A British heavy howitzer with one of its huge 
shells ready for loading 


of the projectiles; differences in the weight, qual- 
ity, age and temperature of the powder charge— 
and that gives but a hint of the elaborate re- 
searches in the physical chemistry of ballistics; 
the age, state of erosion and temperature of the 
gun—another set of unsolved problems; the nu- 
merous atmospheric corrections, such as the direc- 
tion and force of the wind at the various levels of 
the trajectory; the temperature, pressure and 
humidity of the air, all of which produce disturb- 
ances that vary with the distance of the target and 
the shape of the shell. Elaborate tables containing 
those corrections and others have been prepared 
and are constantly being improved by further re- 
search. The theory of probabilities is also brought 
into elaborate use to control such dispersion of 
shots as is unavoidable even after all known cor- 
rections are made. But even with all those data, 
how does the artillery officer know the accuracy 
of his fire at a target over twelve miles away and 
invisible to him? If he has the local mastery of the 
air, he can make use of aéroplanes that report 
where each shot strikes ; otherwise he must depend 
on stationary balloons, special observatories, or, if 
the weather be bad, on his calculations alone. 
Finally, it is not necessary merely for the shot to 
strike the target; it must explode at the right in- 
stant and have a suitable “fragmentation.” Here 
is opportunity for unlimited research in mechanics, 
chemistry and metallurgy. 


ENNED-IN NEW YORK.—In an article in 

the Geographical Review entitled The Water 
Barriers of New York City Mr. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington shows how everyone who lives in New 
York must pay a higher rent than would be nee- 
essary if the city were built upon the mainland 
instead of an island. He says: Consider what it 
means when a square foot of land is worth $583. 
That is the highest price ever paid in New York 
or, indeed, in the world. The next highest prices 
are $360, in Pittsburgh; $339.50, in London; and 
$325, in Boston. The desk at which the writer sits 
measures thirty-two by fifty inches, or a little over 
eleven square feet. If it were land in Wall Street, 
it would be worth about $6500. A piece of land the 
size of two such desks, if it paid an income of six 
per cent, would support an ordinary workingman’s 
family in more comfort than such families usually 
have. The average farmer in the United States has 
a hundred acres of land, and gets less income from 
it than a piece the size of two desks would pay in 
New York. If he owned one hundred acres in lower 
New York worth $250 a square foot, he would have 
an income of $60,000,000. Let there be no misunder- 
standing : the income from a piece of land no larger 
than an average farm, but situated in or near Wall 
Street, would be about $60,000,000 a year. That gives 
some idea of what vast sums New York is paying 
for rent. The mere fact that it is a large city causes 
the land to be enormously valuable, but in London, 
the other great city of the world, there is no such 
inflation of values. The difference is due to the 
water barriers round New York. 


EDIGCAL ACHIEVEMENTS. — Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson recently gave some remarkable 
figures relating to the influence of medicine upon 
| the military death rate. By largely wiping out epi- 
demics physicians have kept the death rate among 
the civil populations of the Allied countries as low 
as it was before the war, and in some cases lower 
than it was. By redoubling the care and protec- 
tion of young children almost as many young lives 
have been saved as there have been adults killed 
on the field of battle; so that the populations of 
the Allied countries are about holding their own. 
The control over infected wounds is so masterly 
that of the wounded who survive six hours ninety 
per cént recover; of those who reach the field hos- 
pitals ninety-five per cent recover; and of those 
who reach the base hospitals ninety-eight per cent 
get well. Anesthetics and antiseptics have not 
only diminished pain and agony but have made 
amputations rarer and grave cripplings fewer than 
ever before in war history. Barely five per cent of 
the wounded are crippled or permanently disabled. 
Statistics that have been made public seem to show 
that the death rate of this war, in spite of the colos- 
| Sal increase in the means of scientific slaughter, 
does not much exceed five per cent a year. 
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Gene Stratton-Porter’s Latest Success 


A Daughter of the Land 


cA Story of American Grit by the 
Author of Freckles, Laddie, 
Michael O’Halioran, etc. 


DAUGHTER OF THE LAND 
is the story of a girl who 
“seized the wings of opportunity.” 
Born with a keen desire for the 
fullness of life, and a wonderful 
love for nature, she is expected, as 
the youngest of a large family of 
grown children, to perform the 
drudgery that her brothers and 
sisters have escaped. As she forces 
the unwilling hand of fate her mas- 
terful passion for ownership of 
land brings her face to face with 
the greatest force she has to con- 
quer—herself. As her battle goes 
on, through a legion of difficulties 
she wins out at last to a realization 
of the higher things necessary to 
lasting happiness, and finds not 
alone success in material things 
but the perfect love of a strong 
man. It is an inspiring tale of a life 
worth while. 


Kate Bates, a true “Daughter of the Land,” 
is as American as the Goddess of Liberty. She 
fought for her freedom against long odds, renouncing 
the easy path of luxury that leads to loss of self-respect. She 
learned her great lesson as America is now learning it—that only 
through sacrifice and sorrow is character builded and happiness attained. 


The whole book is in tune with the earnest mood of the times. It is essentially patriotic in spirit, 
and emphasizes the tremendous importance to the nation of the lives of those that till the soil. 
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PRESS COMMENTS 


The absolute sincerity of Gene Stratton-Porter, her honesty, 
her unspoiled and fresh look upon life, are what have taken her 
to the clean and decent hearts of the hundreds of thousands who 
do not persuade themselves that they like a thing because it has 
“literary values,” but who know they like a book because it has 


Who wants a : plot when there is human love and human sorrow, 
jealousy, envy, malice, pure joy, bravery, deep and enduring 
satisfaction, regret, motherhood, to be reckoned with ?—N._Y. Sun. 

It will find readers on farms, in the colleges, and in the big 


cities where most people live. And the reason will be that it de- 
picts natural, familiar, normal life with the sordidness and mean- 


life’s values. They exult mightily in Mrs. Porter’s books because 
in Mrs. Porter’s books they find people that they live with and 
things that they live by. There is no more plot in her book than 
there is in a human life; there is just as much but no more. 


GET YOUR COPY 


FREE 
By Ordering Now 


ness of human nature presented without moralizing, and the 
beauty, kindness, — the purification by fire, painted through 
action and speech whose convincingness is unmistakable. — 
Columbus (Ohio) 
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Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a 
copy of Gene Stratton-Porter’s latest and best story, A Daughter of the 
Land, cloth bound, with frontispiece in colors, and decorated lining 
pages. This is the regular copyrighted edition published at $1.40 net. = 
Act promptly as this Offer is for a limited time only. 


Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 

trated weekly paper for all the family. 

fa subscription’ price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at th *Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


ay Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
ti 


sini Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

etly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Gompanion 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. Whon neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
aoe after the address on the next issue of your 

er, which shows when the subscription expires, 
wilt be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


Mone 
dire J 


when sent by 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








CARBUNCLES 


CARBUNCLE is like an overgrown 

and multiplied boil; it affects a 

considerable part of the connec- 

tive tissue under the skin, and 

usually opens on the surface in 

several places. Generally it is 

caused by the same germs that 

cause boils. It is a much more serious condition 

than a boil, however, for constitutional symptoms 

accompany it, and it may so depress the vital 

powers of the already weakened patient as to 

cause death. In a given case it is difficult to say 

why a carbuncle should form rather than a boil, 

except that the former is more likely to occur in 

persons who are already suffering from some de- 
bilitating disease, such as diabetes. 

It begins as an inflammation deep down in the 
loose connective tissue beneath the skin, and, find- 
ing its growth upward obstructed by the thickened 
skin, it burrows sidewise until it finds a favorable 
opportunity to come to the surface. A carbuncle 
is most likely to form in places like the back of 
the neck or lower down in the back, where the 
skin is thick, but it may occasionally come on the 
arm or the face. 

The first signs are those of a beginning boil— 
hardness of the part, redness, sometimes a little 
itching, and gradually increasing pain and tender- 
ness. The skin, reddened and boggy, is raised 
slightly over a more or less extensive area, per- 
haps one or two inches wide by two or three inches 
long, and may open in one or two places, giving 
exit to a little sticky, clear or yellowish fluid that 
soon dries and forms crusts over the openings. 
There is a throbbing, burning pain deep beneath 
the skin; and finally, if not incised, the carbuncle 
opens at several points, giving exit to the contained 
pus; at the same time the skin sloughs away and 
exposes the whole surface of the carbuncle. The 
constitutional symptoms are often severe—fever, 
sometimes slight chills, headache, rapid pulse, 
loss of sleep, loss of appetite, and a heavily coated 
tongue. Death may occur from the drain on the 
vital forces, or blood poisoning may develop from 
absorption of the toxins or of the germs them- 
selves. 

In the early stages hot or cold applications give 
some relief; but when matter has formed, a phy- 
sician should open the carbuncle freely by cross- 
shaped or star-shaped cuts that go deep into the 
inflamed tissue, and then dress it with antiseptic 
applications. The resulting scar is usually conspic- 
nous, whether the carbuncle is treated by cutting 
or allowed to open spontaneously, but is less so 
when a physician makes early incisions. 
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BEING LIVABLE 


OU don’t mean you and Josephine 
By have quarreled, Sue?” 
“ “Oh, no! But now Beth Merton 
has come—she’s from my town, and 
a kind of cousin, so it’s natural we 
should room together—I saw my 
chance and nabbed it. Poor old, 
unlivable Jo! And how she hates to be called that! 
I dare say she’s as relieved as I am. I’m probably 
an incubus lifted from her nice, neat, orderly little 
soul!” 

The speakers passed on, and the two girls in 
the deep bow window pretended for a long minute 
to be absorbed in the morning paper they were 
sharing. Then a tear slid unexpectedly down 
Josephine’s prim little nose and splashed in the 
middle of the war map. 

“Looks as if Sue wasn’t quite the incubus she 
thought herself,” ventured Eustacia. ‘‘Cheer up, 
Jo! There are others.” 

But Josephine did not cheer up. She frankly 
dabbed her eyes and said dismally: 

“I’d rather we had quarreled. Then it wouldn’t 
have come so out of a clear sky—and I don’t know 
what she means by saying I’m not livable. Of 
course, we haven’t always agreed about things, 
but I’ve given in just as often as she has—and now 
I’ll either have to put up with a hall bedroom, or 
share with a stranger. I can’t afford my nice room 
all alone.” 

Eustacia looked at her commiseratively and con- 
sideringly. ‘‘My room is going to be spoiled when 
that new attic stairway is built; there’ll be no 
closet left at all,” she said. “I preferred rooming 
alone, when I didn’t know anyone. But now—we 
might combine, if you’d like, and if —” 

“Eustacia! Would you?” 

“If, if! Jf you can stand my easy-going ways, or 
else fight me about them. Either’!I do, but I couldn’t 
stand any more than Sue could—a correct, con- 
tinuous, polite, suppressed but perfectly evident 
disapproval! Not if you were right every time, I 
couldn’t=8ue told me yesterday about Beth; she 
guessed perhaps you and I might combine; but 
she warned me you were generally right about 
things, and your ways and habits were only too 
admirable, only—well — she said it wasn’t in you 
to be adaptable. She said your mind was so stiff- 
jointed that you made her think of her Great-Aunt 
Jane, who didn’t like young folks because they 
were ‘so upsettin’.’ She said you’d be an old woman 
yourself before you were forty, if you didn’t look 





out, just as ‘sot’ and as easily ‘upsot.’ She said 
you couldn’t stand anything casual, and if she 
stood it any longer she’d be a casualty! There! 
I thought we’d better understand each other thor- 
oughly. Now, Jo, I’m pretty livable—truly, I am— 
but I’ve got to be met halfway.” 

Josephine sniffed pathetically, and murmured 
something that sounded like “three quarters, if 
you want.” 

“Sure? Let’s start on cats, then. Cats are typi- 
eal,” said Eustacia. 

“Cats?” echoed Josephine bewildered. 

“Cats,” repeated Eustacia firmly. “I understand 
you disapprove of cats.” 

“TI do. But the boarders aren’t allowed pets, any- 
way,” said Josephine hopefully. 

“No; but our landlady’s cat has cultivated my 
acquaintance. She makes calls, usually with a 
kitten in her mouth, which I much appreciate, and 
I should expect to continue to receive my friends.” 

“With knitting about, and papers, and—oh, very 
well, very well!” 

“Both hostesses, when receiving cats of polite 
demeanor and sensitive disposition,” pursued Eu- 
stacia inexorably, ‘should manifest a reasonably 
hospitable spirit. One lap—mine—will be suffi- 
cient; but if Mrs. Pussy should pur prettily and 
rub against your ankles —” 

“Ugh!” 

“There! You see! You decline to concede even 
a cat or a pat!” 

“T don’t! I don’t! I’ll stroke the wretched brute 
and address it as Tootsie and Sweetums, if you 
say so, Stacy.” 

Eustacia eatin out joyously. “No; no baby 
talk. But you’re progressing. Besides, you called 
me Stacy, and that’s against your severe opinions 
about nicknames. I suppose to even things up 
handsomely I’ll have to keep to ‘Josephine,’ full 
length. I’ll try to, Jo—Josephine—though I don’t 
like it; it’s so unchummy.” 

“Please don’t, Stacy!’ begged Josephine meekly. 
“Jo isn’t dignified and it isn’t pretty, but at least 
it’s neither stiff-jointed nor antique and horrible. 
I will not—I will »no¢—remind you of anybody’s 
Great-Aunt Jane!” 

“You'll learn to be livable sooner than I thought, 
chum,” said Eustacia contentedly. 
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SALMON SALAD 


AM, Sally Sanders’s stolid spouse, spurns 
S supper. Sally sobs, Sam soothes, still sups 
sparely. 

“Sweet stuff soon sickens,” says Sam, succinctly. 

Sally sighs secretly, sorry Sam spoke so. Still, 
she sympathizes. ‘‘Sam’s starving stomach!” she 
shudders, sadly. Seeking something salutary, sa- 
vory, sustaining, she summons Sam’s several sis- 
ters, supplicating suggestions. 

“Sam seems sick,’’ she says. “Sam spurns sup- 
per, says sweet stuff sickens.” 

“Sam seems squeamish!’ snaps sharp sister 
Sarah. “Since sweet stuff sickens, serve Sam sour 
stuff.” 

“Soup,” says Stasia. “Some special soup, Sally.” 

“Sausage,’” says Susan. ‘‘Something substantial, 
Sally. Sausage, surely!” 

“Succotash,” substitutes shy Sheila. 

Sam’s sisters’ several suggestions scarcely suit 
Sally. Solitarily searching solution, she selects 
simulated salmon salad, smiling surreptitiously. 

“Simulated salmon shall satisfy Sam,” says she. 
“Such salad Sam Sanders seldom sees—succulent, 
suety, spicy—sugarless!” 

Securing soaps, sal soda, she sedulously scours 
skillets. Sharpening scissors, she slices ‘some su- 
perb salsify, scalps, shaves small squashes, scoop- 
ing seeds, shreds suet. She supplies sassafras, 
scatters sage, sprinkles spices, salt. She simmers, 
stirs smoothly, skims scum, Salad settled, Sally 
sits sewing, suffering some sensations, since six 
strikes soon. Should Sam spurn salad — 

Sam shaves speedily, spending seventy seconds. 
Sally serves supper—shallow Satsuma salad sau- 
cers set semicircular-shape. Sally shakes, shiv- 
ers, seeing Sam seated. Sam, surprised, suggests 
shawls. Sally smiles strangely. 

“Start supper, Sam,’ says she. 

‘Salad?’ says Sam. 

“Salmon salad,’’ says Sally. 

“Salmon?” says Sam, suspiciously. 

Sharp-sighted Sam seizes silver spoons, scarches 
several salad saucers, seeking salmon signs. 

“Show salmon, Sally!” says Sam. 

“Salmon softens, sinks,”’ she says. 

“Salmon smells!” says Sam sternly, sniffing 
salad. 

“Sage smothers salmon smell,” Sally suggests. 
“Sip salad, Sam.” 

Sam sips skeptically. 

“Singular salmon salad!” sneers sarcastic Sam. 

“Spice stifles salmon,’ sighs sorrowful Sally. 

“Shucks!” says Sam. 

Secondly, Sam Sanders smashes Sally’s Satsuma 
saucers, spilling Sally’s salmon salad. Sally, sob- 
bing, staggers sidewise. Suddenly she spies salmon 
sitting safely shelved. She seizes salmon, shows 
Sam, smiling. 

Sam snatches salmon, spreads sandwiches, sans 
salad, sups sportively. 

“Splendid!” shouts Sam. 
how!” 

Sufficiently sated, Sam seeks Sally’s softest sofa, 
soon slumbers soundly, snoring. Sunny Sally, see- 
ing Sam’s sweet sleep, seems satisfied. Seldom | 
spiteful, scarcely supersensitive, she steps softly, | 
singing, sweeping saucers Sam smashed, scraping 
salad Sam spilled, scrubbing subsequent spots, 
simply sorry she squandered such superb salsify. 
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A NICE DISTINCTION 


T is impossible not to appreciate the resourceful | 
wit of the milliner of whom Tit-Bits tells. A 
lady, selecting a hat, asked cautiously: 

“Ts there anything about these feathers that | 
might bring me into trouble with the Bird Protec- 
tion Society?” 

“Oh, no, madam,” said the milliner. 

“But did they not belong to some bird?” per- 
sisted the lady. 

“Well, madam,” replied the milliner pleasantly, 
“these feathers are the feathers of a howl; and the 
howl, you know, madam, seein’ as ’ow fond ’e is 
of mice, is more of a cat than a bird.” 
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AN INSPIRED DEFINITION 
A TEACHER was reading to her class, Reedy’s 


‘Salmon suits, some- 


Mirror tells us, when she came to the word 
“unaware.” She asked if anyoné knew the 


| meaning. One little girl timidly raised her hand 


and offered the following definition: 
“It’s what you put on first and take off last.” 


64 BREEDS cns\aucis, ceese and tur- 


. Choice, pure bred, northern raised. 


& 5 
erica’s greatest poultry farm. 26th year. Val- 
uable new 112 page book and catalog free. 
R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 851, Manxato, Minn. 





CHICKENS SICK ? Roup, Colds, Canker, 
Bowel Complaint, 

Limberneck, Sorehead, etc., the best remedy is 

always GERMOZONE. At most dealers or 75 cents 

postpaid with 5 book poultry library free. 

CEO. H. LEE co., Dept. 719, Omaha, Neb. 








Your Best Asset 
— A Skin Cleared By — 


Cuticura Soap 
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That “scratchy” 
throat-tickling which 
threatens to become an 
all-night cough, is 
soothed by a teaspoon- 
ful of Piso’s taken be- 
fore retiring. 
This old family standb —pure, 
pleasant, simple and efficacious 
—has soothed inflamed and 
irritated throats, and relieved 
coughs, for more than halt 
a century. 30 cents a 
bottle—at our 


for esa & Colds 





Wrestling Book Free 
onder/gi evons prepared by eh ions 
fallnyou hor” soree kale, Beet a 
vealed, Don’t del Be hi 
ite fer freebosk. 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
obroken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 

me Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
tents. Catalog and measure blanks 
nail free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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| Direct to You 


Ata Large 
Saving 


After 26 Years © 


About 26 years ago 
I bought one of your 
New Companion Sew- 
ing Machines. We 
have done all the 
sewing for a family of 
five children, and in all 
this time I have never 
paid a cent for repairs 
except for a few nee- 
dles. 

It still does. perfect 
work, and is as noise- 
less and easy-running 
as the day I bought it. I 
don’t see why it won’t 
last another 26 years. 

—I. O. LITTLEFIELD, N. H. 


New Style 
No. 3 
with 
Solid-side 
Drawer 
Casing 


S originators of the one-profit Factory-to-Home System, 
over thirty years ago, we can save you a large amount on 

the purchase of a high-grade family sewing machine. No 
other machine, at whatever price sold, can excel the New 
Companion for all kinds of family sewing. If you need a new 
sewing machine in the near future, therefore, do not fail to 


get our low prices at once. 


You May Try It Three 
Months Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement whereby you 
may try the machine in your home three 
months before deciding whether you will 
keep it or not. df not perfectly satisfactory 
in every bg my we will refund your 
money and take back the machine at our 
expense. In justice to yourself, be sure to 
write for full particulars of this Free Trial 

er. 


Seven Styles 
Attractive Terms 


We offer a choice of seven different styles, 
including Drop Head, Cabinet, Rotary, and 
Electric models, each complete with finest 
attachments and warranted 25 years. We 
also have a plan whereby payment may be 
spread over several months. Be sure to 
get full particulars before selecting a new 
machine. 


Just send your address on coupon Wair~ 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
== 


We Pay the Freight 


_ The purchaser of a New Companion Sew- 

ng Machine will have no freight bills to pay 
cn receipt of machine. We pay all trans- 
portation charges to your nearest freight 
Station. There will be absolutely no extra 
cost to you after paying our low Factory- to- 
Home price. vite for Free Delivery Offer 
to-day.- Machines shipped from shipping 
Stations in Eastern, Central and Western 
sections. 





Send No Money, but Mail 
_ Coupon To- ~Day 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen. I want to know more about the 
New Companion. Send me your new Illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet, also Free T: Offer, 
and explain the Attractive Terms upon which 

ase. 
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The Big Dessert 
and the Little Price 


HE fine desserts and salads shown here 

are made from recipes in the latest Jell-O 

Book. ‘The pictures are exact reproduc- 
tions of the Jell-O dishes and give a good 
sty idea of their beauty and variety. 
0 SNS The popular plain Jell-O dessert, made 
by dissolving a package of Jell-O in a pint 
of boiling water, is not included for the 
reason that every housewife makes it, knows 
how beautiful it is, and doesn’t need to 
be told anything about it. Such a dessert, 
big enough for six persons, costs only a 
few cents. 


The more elaborate dishes can be made 
by any woman almost as easily as the sim- 
ple, plain ones, and they cost little more. 
Not one requires the addition of sugar or ( 
whipped cream. 


Jell-O can be whipped with an egg 
beater, just as cream is whipped, and 
whipped Jell-O is taking the place of cream 
and eggs in many Jell-O desserts. 

The Strawberry Bavarian Cream and the , 
Glorified Rice at the left are made of whipped NEAPOLITAN JELL-O 
Jell-O. Bavarian creams and Glorified Rice 
dishes can be made without Jell-O, but 
they cannot be made to taste as good, look 
as good, and so satisfactorily meet every 
requirement, including cost, as when made 
of Jell-O. 

The same may be said of the Beauty 
Salad, the Neapolitan Jell-O and all other 
Jell-O salads and desserts. It is absolutely 
impossible to produce the same results with 
anything but Jell-O. 

The Jell-O Book referred to above will 
be sent free to any woman who will send us 
her name and address. It is a beautiful 
book, printed in ten colors. 





JELL-O GRAPEFRUIT SALAD JELL-O SPANISH SALAD 








GLORIFIED RICE 





Pure Fruit Flavors 


Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors.: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Chocolate. 

The pure fruit flavors are preserved in 
full strength by the air-tight waxed paper 
safety bags enclosing Jell-O inside the 
package. 

The price of Jell-O is 25 cents for 2 
packages at any grocer’s or any general 
store. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM 
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How Our 23 Allies Say~ 
Good Teeth, Good Health, follow the use of 


COLGATE'’S 


Belgium 

Bonnes dents! Une 
bonne santé suit 
l’usage de la créme 
dentifrice Colgate’s 
Ribbon. 


Brazil 
Dentes séos e boa 
saude resultam do 
emprego do Creme 
Fita de Colgate, 
para os Dentes. 


C Ri 
Buena dentadura. 
El empleo de la 
Crema Dentifrica 
de Colgate hace que 
se goce de buena 
salud. 


Cuba - 


Buena dentadura— 
buena salud 
resultan del uso de 
la Crema Dental 
cinta de Colgate. 


France 


Pour bien vous 
porter soignez 
vos dents avec la 
Créme Dentifrice 
Colgate. 


Great Britain 
Good Teeth—Good 
Health follow the 
use of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental 
Cream. 


Greece 


Kaan ‘Yyeia elve 
Td dxotéAcona 
Tic xenoews 
Kotuac ‘Oddytwv 
Tot Koavtyxeit. 


Guatemala 


Buena dentadura. 
El empleo de la 
Crema Dentifrica 
de Colgate hace que 
se goce de buena 
salud. 


Hayti 

Bonnes dents, bonne 
santé, sont assurées 
par l’usage de la 
Créme dentifrice en 
tube de Colgate. 


sarong Teeth—Good 
Health follow the 
use of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental 
Cream. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


DENTAL == 


KPEMA 3A 3YBE. 


Nicaragua 

Buena dentadura. 
El empleo de la 
Crema Dentifrica 


de Colgate hace que 
se goce de buena 
salud. 











[N any language proper care of the teeth 
is always translated into better health. Panama 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream offers Sa 


i i j Crema Dentifrica 
itself as an ally in the splendid cause of Se Gabines laowrane 
Good Health—an efficient ally. It cleans se goce de buena 


thoroughly; is safe from the danger of re 
powerful drugs; and has a delicious flavor. 
Make it your ally, and your family’s, for Portugal 

“Good Teeth—Good Health.’’ Dentes sios e boa 


saude resultam do 
emprego do Creme 


COLGATE & CO. Fita de Colgate, 
Established 1806 New York para os Dentes. 


NOTE—During the preparation of this advertisement 
the Czecho-Slovak nation has been recognized by our 
Government; and the national flag of Siam has been Roumania 
changed, It was too late to include these—which we 
ere. We can inform you that the Czecho-Slovak DINST BON] —— Séndtates bunk 
showstwo equal horizontal stripes, white above and este urmares intrebuintéref 

Hag beneath; and that the new Siamese flag shows five Pastei de dinti @ Int 
horizontal stripes—red, white, blue, white, 
red—the blue being double width. Colgate. 




















Russia 
reece SY6bI—uBt 


TYME 
OPOBbE BOT PESYADTAT 
YNOTPEGAEHIA SYGHOR NACTbI 
KOArSuT. 


San Marino 

L’uso della pasta 
dentifricia Colgate 
conserva i denti in 
buono stato ciéd che 
é garanzia di buona 
salute. 


i 


Serbia 

SAPABA 3YBM H JOEPO 
3APABBE JOBAJA CE 
YUOTPEBOM KOJTEMTOBOr 
KPEMA 3A 3YBE 
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Fit ot Ob on HB GBS S 


Italy 


L’uso della pasta 
dentifricia Colgate 
conserva i denti in 
buono stato cié che 
é garanzia di buona 
salute. 


Siam 
wantatas tienen 
ALoniduurtnwaNi lane 
ussanlavavan ide 
ed ndrwiuninaaunaray 
ran 


ip pe BE BSE 
b~ RR — wiokee 
Pe 3p sv Ri Bee EU, 











Buena dentadura. 


El empleo de la >) GC ‘ R as “ - 9 € = 
Crema Dentifrica / . 

de Colgate hace que 5 = bia \ 
ea /V\SGON DENTAL CREAN) 




















The translations shown above were 
made in the majority of cases by 
the Consular Offices of the respective 
countries, 





